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[Second Notice.] 


Tue extracts given exclusively in the Athe- 
nzum of last week from this most important 
work, have, we are happy to find, gratified 
and interested many of our readers as greatly 
as we anticipated they would. The corre- 
spondence of Wolsey closes with the first part, 
but the subject of most interest, the divorce 
from Catherine, is continued in the second; 
which indeed opens with a minute account 
of the manceuvres of the King’s agents to 
gain the consent of the University of Oxford, 
and the miserable detail of cunning and co- 
zenage, mixed up with religion and “ a masse 
of the Holy Ghoost,” excites only disgust. 
Cranmer, we regret to say, wins no respect 
from us for the part he took in this business; 
and a letter here given, wherein with a vo- 
lume of words and sophistications he prays 
leave to proceed to judgment, is a palpable 
juggle between the parties; and Henry, with 
all the cunning of a statesman, sets forth the 
whole of Cranmer’s letter in his reply as if 
it were a state Paper hereafter to be published 
—as if he had yielded assent to the church- 
man’s weighty reasons, rather than dictated 
the whole proceeding. However, the conduct 
of Catherine, and even the servants of her 
household, is deserving all admiration, and 
gladden and rejoice the heart, which would 
otherwise grow weary of so much double- 
dealing and hypocrisy. The official report 
of the interview between this noble-minded 
woman—sick and friendless, and without 
counsel, but strong and eloquent in her own 
conscious virtue—and the lords of the coun- 
cil, gains for her the highest admiration. 


“The Reporte of the Lorde Mountjoye, Sir 
R{obert} Dymmok, Knyght, John Tyrrell, 
Esquyer, Griffyth Richardes, and Thomas 
Vaulx, upon certain articles, by the Kynges 
moost honourable Counsell delyveryd unto 
them, to declare unto the Princesse Dowager, 
on the Kynges Hieghnes behaulf. 

“First, afore the comyng of the Lorde Mount- 

joye, and the other abovesayde, to the presence 

of the saide Princes Dowager, which was upon 

Thursdaye the 3% daye of Julye (for soner she 

wolde not gyve heeryng), she commaunded that 

the said Lord Mountjoye, her Chamberlayne, 
sholde bring in to her Privie Chambre, with 

ym, asmany of her servauntes, as he could 
warne: for, as she sayde, she thought it a longe 
season, syns she sawe them. Her Grace there 
lyeng uppon her pallett, bicawse she had pryked 
her foote with a pyne, so that she myght not 
well stonde nor goo, and also sore annoyed with 

a coughe, perceyving that many of her servauntes 

wer their assembled, who myght heere what 

shold be sayd, than demaunded, whither wee, 
above had our charge to saye by mouthe, 





or by wrytyng; and we said, ‘Bothe.’ Wher- 
upon she commaunded that suche artycles for 
informations, as wee had wrytten, shoulde ther 
be openly redd. But assone as wee beganne to 
declare and reade, that these artycles wer for 
our instructions to move unto the Prynces 
Dowagier, at the first she made exception to 
that name, sayeng that she was not Prynces 
Dowagier, but the Quene, and the Kynges true 
wief; and notwithstanding the motyon of our 
first instruction, that she shold not, from thence- 
forth, vendicate, nor take upon her, the name 
of Quene, she fermely persisted in the contrary ; 
protestynge as bifore; and howe that she cam 
to the Kyng aclene mayde, for any bodely 
knouleage of Prynce Arthur; and therupon was 
coroned and annoynted Quene, and had by the 
Kyng laufull issue, and noo bastard; wherfore 
the name of Quene she wolde vendicate, cha- 
lenge, and so call herself, duryng her lyef. * * 

“Ttem, where it was declaryd unto her, that 
it nother stood with the lawe of God, nor man, 
ne wit! the Kynges honour, to have twoo Quenes 
named within this realme, and that in dede he 
had but oon laufull wief, to the which he was 
nowe maryed, and cawsyd to be coronyd ; to that 
she aunsweryd, that she was the same his laufull 
wief and Quene. Also, where it was declared 
unto her, that the Kyng dyd not a litle mervaile 
that she wolde disobeye his commaundement, 
not oonly by her self, but also cawse other his 
subjectes to do the semblable; she saythe, in 
that she woll rather dysobeye him, than God, 
and her owne conscience, wherby she myght 
dampne her owne soole; and as for her ser- 
vauntes and family, beyng the Kynges subjectes, 
she saythe, that they have served her as truely 
as any men myght, and as gladly she wold re- 
compence their travailles ; but, in this cace, she 
woll remytte them to the Kynges goodnes; and 
openly their prayed them, that wer therpresent, 
to be contented, for she wolde not hyndre her 
owne cause, nor put her soole in daungier for 
them, whiche she thought she shoulde doo, if 
she dyd relynquyshe her name, and condiscende 
to the Kynges purpose in this behaulf. 

“Item, where as it was shewyd unto her, that 
she, followyng the Kynges pleasur in the pre- 
mysses, myght enjoye all suche possessions as 
she now hathe, to use the same at her pleasure; 
to that her aunswer was, that, for her posses- 
sions, she passed not upon, in regard of this 
mattier. * * # 

“Item, where as wee alledged unto her, that 
if she dyd reserve the name of Quene, yt was 
thought she wold do yt for a vayne desyer and 
appetyt of glorye, wherby she shoulde provoke 
the Kynges Hieghnes not oonly ayeinst her, 
but also ayeinst her hole familye and servauntes, 
to their utter hynderaunce and undoynge ; and 
furthermore to be an occasion that the Kynge 
shoulde withdrawe his fatherly love from her 
honourable and moost derest doughter, the Lady 
Prynces, by the reason of her unkyndenes, 
whiche chiefly shuld move her, if noon other 
cawse dyd: to that her aunswer was, as for any 
vayne glorye, it was not that she desyred the 
name of a Quene, but oonly for discharge of her 
conscience, to declare herself the Kynges very 
true wief; and as to her servauntes, she aun- 
sweryd, as bifore is specifyed in theis fourmer 





articles; and as to the Prynces, her doughter, 
she sayde that she was the Kynges true begotten 
childe, and as God had gyven her unto them, so, 
for her parte, she wolde rendre her againe unto 
the Kyng, as his doughter, to do with her as 
shall stande with his pleasure; trustyng to God, 
that she woll proove an honest woman : and that 
nother for her doughter, famelye, possessions, 
or any worldely adversetye, or displeasure, that 
myght ensue, she wolde yeilde in this cawse, 
to putte her soole in daungier; alledging the 
wordes of the Gospell, that they shulde not be 
feeryd, whiche have powar of the body, but He, 
only, that hathe powar of the soole.” 397—401. 


It must have required all the resolution of 
virtue to have thus contended against the 
brutal tyrant, but Catherine was not to be 
shaken, and the following is from a second 
report of the commissioners :— 


“ Fyrst, wher as the Prynces Dowagier, at our 
declaration unto her of the Kynges pleasure, 
made aunsweir to all suche poyntes and articles, 
as wee declaryd unto her; and after wee had 
shewyd unto her, that wee wold make reporte 
unto the Kynges Hieghnes therof, or to suche 
of his Counsaill, as his Graces pleasure should 
be to apoynte; she requyred of us, in any wise, 
that ever we departed thens, she myght see, by 
wrytyng, what our reporte shoulde be. Wher- 
upon every of us, callyng to our remembraunce 
theffect of her aunswers, dyd put the same in 
wrytyng, as afore is expressed; whiche, after 
wee had redy to shewe unto her, and came to 
her presence with the same, she demaunded of 
us, whither wee had entytelyd for to reporte, 
lyke as she had aunswered. To the whiche I, 
the Lord Mountjoye, sayde, ‘As nyghe as wee 
coulde remember,’ but that we had wryten our 
reporte with the name of Prynces Dowagier, by 
the whiche name wee muste nedes certefy. Her 
saying was thereunto, that, by that name, she 
wold make noon aunsweir, nor also wolde graunt 
that our reporte shoulde, in any wise, passe by 
the name of Prynces Dowagier. And therupon 
she requyred to see suche a booke, as wee had 
made, concernyng our reporte of her aunsweir 
in that behaulf; whiche had, she called for penne 
and ynke, and in suche places as she fownde 
the name of Prynces Dowagier, she, with her 
penne and ynke, strake yt oute, as it ys ap- 
paraunt. That doon, she delyveryd the boke 
agayne to us, commaundyng to heare the same 
redde ; whiche herde, wee could not perceyve 
that she fownde us in any defawte, in reportyng 
of the mattyer; but where as she did perceyve, 
that wee had bifore charged her, that she dyd 
vendycate the name of Quene for meer appetyte 
of vayne glorye, she then ferther protestyd, that 
rather she wolde be a poore beggers wyef, and 
be sure of Heven, than to be Quene of all the 
worlde, and stonde in dowbte therof, by occasyon 
of her own consent; soo that she sayde plainly, 
she stucke not on thys mattyer for vayne glorye, 
but oonly for bicawse she knewe herself the 
Kynges true wief; as in our former reportes 
more at large is specyfyed. Also, where she had 
annotyd in part of our motyon, that we had in- 
tymated unto her, that she was but as the Kinges 
subjecte ; to that she sayed, as long as the Kyng 
toke her for his wief, as she sayde in dede she 
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was, and ys, she was also his subjecte; but yf 
the Kyng take her not for his wief, she sayde, 
she came not in to this realme on marchaundise, 
nor yet to be maryed to any marchaunt; nor 
ferther to contynewe in the same, but as to be 
his lawfull wyef, and not as a subjecte, to lyve 
under his domynyon otherwise. 

“ Item, she sayde, that she hathe allweye de- 
meaned herself well and truly towarde the 
Kynge; and yf it can be provyd, that other in 
wrytyng to the Pope, or any other (whiche the 
Kyng maye see, at all tymes, if he please to 
make meane therfore), that she hath other 
styryd or procured any thyng against His Grace, 
or have betn meanys to any persone to make 
any moytyon, whiche myght be prejudycyall to 
His Grace, or his realme, she is contente to 
suffre for yt. For she sayde, that she had doon 
Englande litle, and the loother she wold be to do 
hyt any harme. For, if it coulde be provyd, that 
she had gyven occasyon to dysturbe the Kyng, 
or his realme, in any wyse, than she desyryd 
the Kyng, that her Lm yore accordyng to 
his lawes, shoulde not be dyfferred. And she 
sayde ferther, that if she shoulde agree to our 
moytions and persuasyons, she shoulde be a 
slaunderer of herself, and confesse to have been 
the Kynges harlot theis 24 yeres; in whiche 
she shoulde do suche offence against God and 
her conscyence, that noo prieste there, nor yet 
her Goostly Fader, coulde dyspense therwith ; 
allegyng theis wordes, ‘maledictus homo, qui 
necligat famam suam.’ Yea, and farther, than 
she sayde unto us, howe that she had been ad- 
vertysed from Roome, how that the Kynges 
Excusator there, whom she called Doctour 
Kerne, had made sondry and many allegatyons 
bifore the Popis Holynes, howe prejudycyall it 
shoulde be to the Kynges Hieghnes to come to 
Roome, or to any other partye, before any Juges, 
to have his matter determyned farr from his 
owne realme; and yet he never confessed, but 
that the Kynges pleasure was, to have the same 
decyded and adjudged in a place that shoulde 
be indyfferent; yet, notwithstanding, it was 
brought, she can not tell by what subtylle 
meanys, to be determyned here, within the 
Kynges owne realme, bifore a man of his owne 
makyng, the Bysshop of Canturbury, to be her 
Judge, whom she thynkethe to be noo persone 
indyfferent in that behaulff; and also that the 
place was moche moor parcyall and suspecte, 
consyderyng that the Kyng was takyn here the 
hoole governour and Supremum Caput Ecclesie, 
here takyn upon hym asmoche, or moore, auc- 
toritie than the Pope. But, as she farther sayde, 
she thought the place had been more indyfferent, 
to have been adjudged in helle, where as no 
truthe can be sofferyd; for, as she dothe sup- 
pose, the divelles themselves do tremble to see 
the trouthe, in this cause, so soore oppressed, 
by the sufferaunce of God. ‘ And where as yee 
woll have me to leave of the name of Quene, 
and soo have commaundyd, on the Kynges be- 
haulf, that I shoulde be called and servyd; I 
doo ensuer you, yee are, in that case, as the saye 
in the Spanyshe tongue, “ Falso testimonio,” or 
“ Falsum testimonium” in the Latyn tongue, 
agaynste me, as often as youe do soo commaunde 
or name me, or elles wolde procure by your 
moytions, that I shoulde so take my self;’ ad- 
vysyng us to beware therof, for wee shoulde aun- 
swer therfore to a hiegher Judge. Thus, in 
conclusyon, and for fynall aunsweir, she dyd 

roteste, that yf she had sayde any thyng, whiche 

written in this reporte, as her aunsweir, in 
anye parte of this behaulf, that the same shoulde 
not be taken prejudycyal to her cawse; consy- 
deryng howe that she myght erre in any word, 
bicawse she was no Englishe woman, but a Spa- 
nyerde borne, and had no counsell lerned to 
advertyse her, what she myght aunsweir in suche 
case ; by'teason wherof, she myght hinder her 


Hieghnes, that he wolde no further attempte 
her, nother by us, nor by any other, with any 
message in this matter ; for whoso ever shoulde 
come, she woll give hym no heryng therin; and 
so besought the Kyng, that what ordere shoulde 
stonde with his pleasure, ferther to be doon with 
her, that the same myght be knowen shortely. 
All theis doon, wee shewyd unto her the Kynges 
pleasure concernyng her removyng, and what 
places wer apoynted for the same. To that she 
aunsweryd, that she was contentyd to remove 
to any place that the Kyng shoulde apoynte, soo 
that it benosuche houses, whicheshe might sup- 
pose to be prejudycyall to her owne cawse.” 402. 


The following letter does honour to the 
writer, who seems to have preserved some- 
thing of self-respect, though surrounded by 
all the subserviency and servility of baseness 
and despotism :— 


Lord Mountjoy to Crumwell. 


“Sir,~In my herty maner I recommende me 
unto youe ; in the same wise thankyng you for 
the great favour and frendeship, that I, dyverse 
wayes, have fownde in youe: trusting of good 
contynuaunce, whiche to my powar youe shall 
well knowe I woll deserve. Sir, the 8 daye 
of this present moneth of October, I receyved 
the Kynges moost honourable letters, dated at 
Grenewiche, the 6% daye of the same moneth, 
by the whiche I do perceyve His Grace is cre- 
dybly enfourmed, that ther be in the house of 
the Lady Pryncesse Douagier sundry and dyverse 
persones, whiche obstinatly and wylfully, con- 
trary to the determynation taken in that be- 
haulf, do not desyste and forbere in callyng the 
sayd Lady by the name of Quene; wherin they 
shoulde shewe them selfes as the Kynges dys- 
obedyent subjectes, not a litle to His Hieghnes 
displeasure ; whiche thyng the Kynges Hieghnes 
dothe recken muste nedes comme to my know- 
lege. Wherfore His Grace wollethe me, if I 
have knowlege of any suche, to certefye the 
names of the same persenages, for that, that 
ferder order may be taken therin, as shall ap- 
pertaigne. Sir, what busynes I have had in this 
matter, sens hyt firste beganne, aswell in the 
Cardinalles dayes, as sythen, by the Kynges 
commaundement, I have good cawse to have 
hit in remembraunce, for the hiegh displeasour 
whiche I have had for the same. And I do per- 
ceyve well, the ferder do I wade herin, the more 
shalbe my busynes; and yet it shall not lye in 
me to accomplyshe the Kynges pleasour herin ; 
whiche hathe cawsed me to absent my self from 
the Pryncesse house, bya good space. But, Sir, 
to certefye youe, howe I dyd leave the companye 
there, at my laste beyng there; suche as be of 
Her Graces Cowncell, and her offycers, and the 
officers of householde, forbare to calle her 
Quene; but dyvers of her chaplaynes made 
playne aunswer, that they coulde not see howe 
the Kynges Grace coulde discharge their con- 
scyences to calle her Pryncesse, they beyng 
sworne to her as Quene; and of that mynde 
wer, also, the Gentlewomen, aswell of the Privye 
Chamber, as other. And the Pryncesse Douagier 
hyrself sayde dyvers tymes, wee dyd her playne 
wrong, in calling her Pryncesse ; for, in soo 
doyng, wee do bere false wytnesse agaynst her, 
whiche we shoulde aunswer to afore God, and 
we therin went aboute to undooher. Yf hit so 
be nowe, that they of the Princesse householde 
do esteme lesse the Kynges hieghe commaunde- 
ment, by me at twoo tymes declared unto them, 
than they dyd afore, I do suppose hit commythe 
of that, that in the same Pryncesse house a brute 
there is, and also a copye of a letter sente from 

Rome, by the whiiclie it is declared that the sen- 
tence is gyven with her at Rome, with many 
other sore thynges in the same letter contaign- 
ed, as I am informed. Theise thynges consy- 
dered, I suppose hit shall not be well possible 





owne cawse: humbly requyryng the Kynges 


for me to be a reformer of folkes tongues, in this 





matter; and for me to be a complayner and ac- 
cuser of them, whiche, as I veryly do thynke, 
bere their trewe hertes servyce and allegyaunce 
to the Kynges Grace, hit is not my parte, nor for 
me, this often, to vexe or unquyet her, whom 
the Kynges Grace cawsed to be sworne unto, 
and truly to serve her to my power; she keep- 
yng herself trewe unto the Kyng, as I knowe 
noon other. I have had dyvers tymes sore 
wordes of the Pryncesse, forthe messages whiche 
I have brought her, and executyng of com- 
maundementes, that I had lever serve the 
Kynges Grace in any cawse, if hit wer very 
daungerous, then ferther to medle in this. And 
if hit be thought unto the Kynges Hieghnes, 
that any other can serve hym, in this rowme, 
better than I have doon, as I dought not but 
there be many, I hertely requyer youe to be a 
meanys, on my behaulf, to His Grace, that I 
maye, without His Graces displeasour, be dis- 
charged of the rowme of Chamberlaine; and I 
shall truly serve His Grace otherwise, at his 
pleasour, to my power; and I shall recken 
therby to be more often in his presence, than of 
longe tyme I have been, whiche shalbe moost 
to my comforte in this worlde. Sir, as I have 
aunswer agayne from youe, I shall order me, as 
nyghe as I canne to the Kynges pleasure, and 
your advyse. And thus Our Lorde have youe 
in his tuycyon. Wryten at Stondon, the 10% 
day of October. 
“ Assurydly youres to hys power, 

408-9. (Signed) “W, Mountsoy.” 


After this Mountjoy was employed no fur- 
ther. The next communication on the sub- 
ject is from the Duke of Suffolk; and it is 
pleasant to see that the moral character of 
Catherine had its influence on all around her, 
even on the humblest of her servants—for 
after, as appears by the minutes of the council, 
orders had been given “for the demynyshyng 
of the howse and order of the Princez Dow- 
ager,” and of her daughter “the Lady Mary,” 
even after this miserable spite, from which 
probably all had suffered, the new commis- 
sioners thus report :— 


“Pleas it Youer Highnes. Apon Wenncs- 
daye laste past, aftre dyner, we, according to 
your commandement, shewed and delared youer 
most gratiouse pleasure to the Princesse Dou- 
ager, in her Gret Chamber; all manuer ser- 
vauntes of the house then there being, to heare 
what shuld be said. Whereunto the said Prin- 
cesse, percisting in her gret stomake and obsty- 
nacye, made aunswer, with an opyn voice, saying, 
that she knewe her self for youer Queane and 
true wyfe, never carnally knoen by Prince Ar- 
thur; and that she wold ever stand to, and pro- 
secute, in the Courte of Rome, where the matter 
is depending, to be hewne in peses; utterly re- 
fusing not only the name of Princesse Douager, 
and Be removing to Somersham, be cause of 
her helth ; but, also, refusing utterlye to remove 
to any oder place, by the name of Princesse 
Douager, and to take the service of any persone, 
sworne to serve her as Princesse Douager; for 
all persuasions that coude be made to her by us, 
and after, by the Lord Mountjoy, Master Dym- 
mok, her Almoner, and Receavour in her Cham- 
ber; wiche used all meanes they coude to per- 
suade her, apon her sending for them tospeke with 
her, that she should content her remove, and to 
take your most gratiouse order for her ser- 
vauntes and housolde, howe some ever slie dedd 
order her self in her cause. To whom, for aun- 
swer, she said that she toke this chaunge of her 
name, and this oathe of her servauntes, to be 
to the gret hurt of her cause, and therefore she 
wold not, in any wise, conferm her self to that 
order, ne oderwise obbey them, but compelled. 
Whereapon, the servauntes appointed by Your 
Highnes to serve her, when they cam bifore us, 
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to receyve knowlege of your most graciouse 
pleasure, and to take that their new othe, they 
said they were lothe to serve her, percisting in 
the mynde she whas of. Neverthelesse, to obbey 
your commaundement, they wolde serve her, so 
they myght not be sworne ; for they said, con- 
sydering there first othe made to her, asQueane, 
they myght not take the seconde othe without 
perjurye. And so they contynued a tyme stiffly 
in their opinions, unto the tyme we had, with 
moch difficulte, gotten of them, that they hadd 
that knowlege of Abell and Berker, her chap- 
lyns ; whom we called and examyned, and founde 
them stiffly standing in there conscyence, that 
she whas your Queane and laufull wife, and that 
ne man, sworne to serve her as Queane, myght 
chaunge that othe without perjury. And so they 
knoledged, that they had sheued to asmany as 
asked ther councell, and what whas there con- 
science; and in that opinion they percist still, 
saying, there learnyng so informyth there con- 
science. Whereapon we have commytted them 
to the porters warde, there to remayne, not 
speking with any oder person then their keper, 
till Your Graces further pleasure be therin 
knowen. * *# And for asmoch as she, 
wilfully, and ageinst all humanite and reason, 
contynuyth still in this opinion, saying that, al 
though Youer Grace have pointed her to remove 
to Somersham, she may, ne will, in any wise 
folow Youre Graces pleasure thereyn, unlesse 
we shuld bynde her with ropes, and violently 
inforce her thereunto; saying, also, that she will 
not take the service of theise men, sworne to 
her as Princesse Douager, but as the service of 
men that hath the keping of her: and for as- 
muche as she persisteth in this obstinacy, and 
so will contynue, as we surely think; and for 
that also, by her wilfulnesse, she may fayne her 
self sycke, and kepe her bedd, or kepe her bedd 
in healthe, and wilnot put on her clothes, or 
oderwise order her self, by some imagination, 
that we nowe cannot call to remembraunce ; 
which extremityes were not remembred at the 
making of our instructions, by reason whereof, 
your pleasure is not set furthe in our said in- 
structions, what order shulde be taken with her, 
being in any such extremites; we most humbly 
beseke Your Highnes, the premisses considered, 
to send unto us your expresse pleasure, howe, 
and in what manour, Your Grace will have the 
same ordred, and put in execution.” 415—17. 

Archbishop Lee and Bishop Tunstal were 
now employed, but their jesuitical sophistry 
had no better success. 

“ Please it Your Hieghnes toundrestande, that 
this daie we repaired to the Princesse Dowagier, 
and there I, thArchbisshop of Yorke, for an in- 
troduction, to declare to her theffect of our com- 
mission, saide to her, first, that Your Hieghnes 
had often sent to her diverse of Your Counsaill, 
and amongist them, me oon, to declare to her 
the invaliditie of the mariage betwen Your 
Hieghnes and her; secondly, that carnall know- 
leage, whiche is the great kaie of the matier, is 
sufficiently proved in the lawe, as also som that 
were of her Counsaill do avowe ;. thirdely, that 
upon prove so sufficiently made of carnall know- 
leage, divorce was made betwen Your Hieghnes 
and her; fourthly, that upon divorce made by 
lawfull sentence, she was admonisshed to leave 
the name of a Quene, and not to accompte or 
call herself, herafter, Your Hieghnes _ wief; 
fifthly, howe that after Your Hieghnes was dis- 
charged of the mariage made with her, youe 
contracted newe mariage with your derest wief, 
Quene Anne; sixthly, that forsomoche as, 
thanked by God, fair issue is already sprong of 
this mariage, and more likelie to folowe, by 
Goddis grace, that thole bodie of Your realme, 
gathered to guether in Parliament, hath, for 
thestablishment of this issue by your derest wief, 
Quene Anne, and the succession commyng of 
this mariage, made actes and ordinaunces 








against all them, that wolde, in worde or in dede, 
withstande them; and that for these purposes 
we were sent to Her Grace, to thintent she 
myght understande the true purport of these 
actes, with the paynes; lest, by ignoraunce, she 
sholde fall in any of them: and so I declared 
the Acte. Whiche thing being thus declared to 
her, she, being therwith in great coler and agonie, 
and alwaies interrupting our wordes to the for- 
saide poyntes, made these answers folowing. To 
the first, that she toke the matrimonie betwen 
Your Hieghnes and her for goode; and so al- 
waies wolde accompte herself to be Your Hiegh- 
nes lawfull wief, in whiche opinion she saide she 
wolde contynually, til death, persiste. To the 
seconde, she uttrely denyed that ever carnal 
knowleage was had betwen her and Prince Ar- 
thur, and that she wolde never confesse the con- 
trarye ; and, with lowde voice, whenne mencion 
was made of this poynte, she said they lied 
falsely, that so saide. To the thirde, she an- 
swered, that she is not bounde to stande to that 
divorce, made by my Lorde of Cauntorbury, 
whom she called a shadowe; and that although 
he had geven sentence against her, yet the Pope 
had geven sentence with her, whom she toke 
for Christes Vicar, and therfore wolde alwaies 
obeye hym, as his faithfull doughtour. To the 
fourth she answered, that she wolde never leave 
the name of a Quene, and she wolde alwaies 
take herself for Your Hieghnes wief. To the 
fifth she said, that this mariage, made after her 
appeale, whiche she made by Your Hieghnes 
leeve and consent, is of no valeur. To the sixth 
she answered, that she is not bounde to thactes 
of the Parliament; forsomoche as she is Your 
Hieghnes wief, and not subgiet to Your Hiegh- 
nes; and also, because these actes were made 
by Your Hieghnes subgiettes in your favour, 
Your Hieghnes being partie in this matier ; with 
diverse other unseamyng wordes.”’ 419-70. 


The letter giving an account of the death 
of this excellent woman is merely official and 
has no interest; but we cannot take leave of 
the subject without reference to what seems 
to us the last act in this melancholy tragedy. 
After the death of Anne Boleyn, and the 
marriage with Jane Seymour, the tyrant 
wrung from the daughter of Catherine the 
following confession :— 


“The Confessyon of me, the Lady Mary, mad 
uppon certene pointes and artycles under writ- 
ten; in the which, as I doe nowe playnly, and 
with all myne harte, confese and declare myne 
inward sentence, beleife, and judgment, with a 
due conformety of obedyence to the lawes of the 
realme ; so, myndinge for ever to persiste and 
contynue in this determination, without change, 
alteration, or varyance, I doe most hombly be- 
seeche the Kinges Highenes, my Father, whom 
I have obstynatly and inobedyently offended, in 
the denyall of the same heartofore, to forgyve 
myn offences therin, and to take me to his most 
gratyous mercye. 

“ Fyrste, I confesse and knoledge the Kynges 
Majesty to be my Soveraigne Lord and Kyng, 
in thEmperialle Crowne of this realme of Eng- 
land; and doe submyte my selfe to His Highe- 
nes, and to all and synguler lawes and statutes 
of this realme, as becomethe a true and faithe- 
full subjecte to do; whiche I shall also obaye, 
keepe, observe, advance, and mayntayne, ac- 
cording to my bounden dutye, with all my power, 
force, and qualletyes, that God hathe indued 
me, during my lyfe. 

“ Item, I doe recognise, accepte, take, repute, 
and knoledge the Kynges Highenes to be Su- 
preme Head in Earthe, under Christe, of the 
Churche of Englande; and doe utterly refuse 
the Bushope of Romes pretended authorety, 
poure, and jurishedictyone within this realme, 
hertofore usurped; atcording to the lawes and 
statutes made in that behalfe, and of all the 





Kynges true subjectes hombly receaved, ad- 
mytted, obayed, kepte and observed; and also 
doe utterlye renownce and forsacke all manore 
of remedy, intereste, and advantage, which I 
may, by any meanes, clayme by the Bushop of 
Romes lawes, processes, jurisdictyon, or sen- 
tence, at this presente tyme, or in any wyse 
hearafter, by any maner, tytle, collore, meane, 
or case, that is, shall, or canne be devysed for that 


—- “Marve. 


“ Item, I doe freely, frankely, and for the dis- 
charg of my duty towardes God, the Kynges 
Highenes, and his lawes, without other respecte, 
recognise and knolledge, that the maryage, her- 
tofore had betwene His Majestye, and my mo- 
ther, the late Princes Dowager, was, by Godes 
lawe, and manes lawe, incestyous and unlawfull. 

* MaRYE.” 


This confession was originally printed by 
Burnet—that it was extorted from Mary we 
cannot doubt; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the latter paragraph is an addition to the 
original, and may be considered proof of the 
natural reluctance she had thus to stigmatize 
her virtuous mother and herself. 

The long correspondence that follows, re- 
lating principally to the insurrections in the 
North, throws great light on the real nature 
of that rebellion, and of the strength of the 
rebels—is historically valuable, but has not 
much interest. But before we enter on any 
other division of this work likely to occupy 
much of our space, we shall gather up some 
few incidental notices. The following is a 
curious proof of a courtier’s foresight, andthe 
precociousness of a young gentleman not yet 
one year old :— 

Audeley to Crumwell. 

“ After my right harty comendations to Your 
good Lordship, with my most harty thankes for 
your last gentill letters. I am required by the 
Erle of Oxford; and-Master Chauncelour, to de- 
sire your good Lordshipp, in all our names, to 
make our moost humble recommendations to the 
Kynges Mageste, and to render ouer most harty 
thankes to His Highnes, for our licens to visite 
and see my Lord Prynces Grace, whom, accord~ 
yng to our desires and duteez, we have seen, to 
our most rejoise and comfort, next the Kynges 
Mageste. And I assure your Lordshipp I never 
sawe so goodly a childe of his age, so mery, so 
plesaunt, so good, and lovyng countenauns, and 
so ernest an ye, as it were a sage juggement to- 
wardes every person that repayreth to His 
Grace; and, as it semyth to me, thankes be to 
Our Lord, His Grace encresith well in the ayer 
that he ys in. And albeyt a litell His Graces 
flesche decayeth, yet he shotyth owt in length, 
and wexith ferme and stiff, and can stedfastly 
stond, and wold avaunce hym self to move and 
go, if they wold suffir hym; but, as me semyth, 
they do yet best, consideryng His Grace is yet 
tendir, that he shuld not streyn hym self, as his 
owen corage wold serve hym, till he cum above 
a yere of age.” 586-7. 

Reasons for church preferment :— 

Fitzwilliam to Crumwell. 


1! 7 Lord, oon thing there is, that the Kinges 
said Highnes, at my late reasorte unto your 
Lordship, willed me to speke unto your Lordship 
in: and, at my reatourne to His Grace, His 
Highnes asked, wheder I had remembered the 
same or not: which is, His Grace hath a priest, 
that yerely maketh his hawkes, and this yere 
hath made hym two, which flye and kille their 
game verry well, to His Highnes singliar plea- 
sure and contentation ; and for the payne which 
the said priest taketh aboutes the same, His Ma- 
jestie wold that he shuld have oon of M* Bedelles 
benefices, yf there bee any ungyven, besides that 
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which His Grace hath alredy gyven; and yf 
there bee noon of the said benefices ungyven, 
that then your Lordship shuld have hym in re- 
membraunce, that he maye have sum other, 
when it shall falle voyde. And thus the Blessed 
Trinitie have your good Lordship in his moost 
blessed preservation.” 565. 


It is observed in the preface, that in the 
watchword and countersign given out in the 
Lord Admiral’s orders on the 10th of August, 
1545, we may trace the origin of the national 
song ‘God save the King’ more than half a 
century earlier than the date usually assigned 
to it:— 

“ The watch wourde in the night shalbe thus, 
*God save King Henrye’; thother shall aun- 
swer, ‘ And long to raign over us.’” 814. 


There are many letters in the collection 


that give us a lively picture of the English 
navy at the time; mention is incidentally 
made of the ship building at Portsmouth; and 
where the large and populous town of Portsea 
now stands, there was then but one house. 

‘ Please it the same to understande, that yes- 
ternight came unto me my fellowe, Henry Hut- 
tost, this berer, who hath shewed unto me, which 
I knowe to bee of trouth, that the plage is, and 
hath been by the space of a moneth, or 6 wekes, 
verrey fervently within the towne of Portismouth, 
and as now is chaunced amonges the wourke- 
men, that bee at the dokk, aboutes the making 
of the Kinge’s new ship there, which is half a 
myle from the said towne: in somoche that, at 
his departure hiderwardes, there was oon deade 
of the said plage, and two sike of the same; by 
reason wherof, and that there is but oon house 
at the said dokk, for all the said wourkemen to 
lodge in, and that the towne is also infected, 
as afor, there is greate murmeration amonges 
the said wourkemen, as the sayd Henry sayeth, 
sayeng that they will not abyde the daungier of 
the said plage, but will surely departe from 
thens.” 569. 

Condition of Wales:— 

“Hit may please you to be advertised, that 
lately I was enfourmed, that the Kinges Graces 
pleasure was, to make Wales Shiregrounde, and 
to have Justices of the Peace, and off Gaole 
Delyvery, as in Englande. And forasmoche as 
I am putt in truste here, and that by your 
meanes and pleasure: I can no lesse doo (my 
duety remembred), then to declare to you my 
mynde in oone poincte, specially, as in tryall of 
fellons. For, if they maye comme to their 
trialles at home, where oone thief shall trye an 
other, as before the laste statute in that party 
provyded, they did; then that, as we here have 
begon, is fordon: the experience teacheth the 
same here dailye. I am sure, att this daye, ye 
cannot doo the Welshemen more pleasure, then 
to breke that statute. Wolde God I were with 
you oone howre to declare my mynde therin at 
full. And, allso, for Justices of the Peace, and 
off Gaole Delivery, to be in Wales, I thinke hit 
not moche expedient; for there be very fewe 
Welshemen in Wales above Breknock, that maye 
dispende ten pounde lande; and, to say truthe, 
their discretion lesse then their landes. And 
farther, where ther is as yet some beryng of 
theves by gentlemen, if this saide statute goo 
forwarde, ye shall have no other but beryng ther, 
and lytle justice mynystred; as I dowbte not 
your circumspecte wisedome will considre, as by 
the demeanours of Meryonethshire and Cardi- 
ganshire it dothe appere ; which (although they 
be Shiregroundes) cannot, as yet, be brought to 
good ordre, and be as ill, as the wourste parte 
of Wales. * * # 

“ Advertising you farther, that of late, oone 
John Trevour of Oswestre, gentleman, * * * is 
nowe gon to the woode, in felowshippe with 
Robert ap Morice, of late, in like maner, gon 





to the woode, for recetting of David Lloide, or 
Place, and his felows; desiring you, if sute be 
made to the Kinges Highnes for their pardons, 
to staye the same, wherby other maye take en- 
sample.” 454-5. 

Answer to the petition of the traitors and 
rebels in Lincolnshire :— 

“We begyn and make answer to the 4" and 
6" articles, because upon them dependeth moche 
of the rest. Conserning chosing of Counsaillours, 
I never have redde, harde, nor knowen that 
Prynces Counsailours and Prelates shoulde be 
apoynted by rude and ignorant common people ; 
nor that they were persons mete, or of habilite, 
to disserne and chose mete and sufficient Coun- 
saillours for a Prynce. How presumptuous then 
are ye, the rude commons of one shire, and that 
one of the most brute and beestelie of the hole 
realme, and of leest experience.” 463. 


We must now defer further extract until 
next week. 





The Young Duke. By the Author of 
‘Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. London, 1831. 
Colburn & Bentley. 


We conceive that a “fashionable novel” is 
a difficult task to achieve; and proof of this 
may be adduced from the fact, that we ge- 
nerally find, even when in the hands of a 
skilful writer, such works are either replete 
with gross caricature, absurd improbabilities, 
and all the scenes are over-wrought, or they 
are lamentably destitute of incident, and 
therefore tedious and wearisome. ‘There 
are certainly no gross caricatures in the 
‘Young Duke’: it has no over-wrought ex- 
citing interest; but we think our novel- 
reading friends will think it rather unin- 
teresting. Of the novel itself, we appre- 
hend there will be found somewhat less 
than a volume and a half; the remaining 
half and the fraction is totally unconnected 
with it, and consists of various essays—ac- 
counts of the author’s palace at Rome—his 
hopes—his dreams—his ability or inability to 
write a novel—his former reviewers—his 
weekly expenditure, &e. &c. Now, this ap- 
pears to us to be trifling; nor do we like to 
be accosted every half-dozen pages with “I 
tell you what, Sir,” with a note of admiration 
after it. There is a tone of unpleasing 
familiarity about it which jars our sensitive 
nerves. ‘There is no reason why we should 
be “hail, fellow!” with every gentleman 
whom chance may, for the moment, intro- 
duce us to. In ‘Vivian Grey,’ the same 
desultory and familiar style was adopted ; 
and, from its novelty—its presumption—it 
succeeded ; but though one such work may 
be endured, and even liked, a second is less 
acceptable. 

Mr. D’Israeli affects to write only for his 
amusement: it may be that he does so; but 
then he should bear in mind that if he pudb- 
lishes, he does so for the amusement of 
others. He, however, turns this odd hu- 
mour, as most people do their odd humours, 
to good selfish uses; and whenever it happens, 
which is not unfrequently, that he gets en- 
tangled in some dialogue, or finds it difficult 
to extricate himself from some description, 
he leaves it to take care of itself, and breaks 
out abruptly in some high-flown rhapsody, 
or metaphysical disquisition, in the first 
person singular—I! It is hardly worth while 
to illustrate this, although we had marked a 
choice specimen in the second volume. 

Let us, however, be just to the writer. 





Though his work wants connecting interest— 
though it is deficient asa novel, and will dis- 
appoint most novel-readers—still we were 
sufficiently entertained with it; his out-break- 
ings are often good in themselves ; and some 
scenes in the novel struck us as powerful, 
and well worth extracting. The following is 
one of the best :-— 


“ The young Duke had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Baron de Berghem for to-morrow, 
and accordingly, himself, Lords Castlefort and 
Dice, and Temple Grace, assembled in Bruns- 
wick Terrace at the usual hour. The dinner was 
studiously plain, and very little wine was drunk; 
yet everything was perfect. Tom Cogit stepped 
in to carve, in his usual silent manner. He 
always came in and went out of a room without 
any one observing him. He winked familiarly 
to Temple Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow 
to the Duke. He was very busy about the wine, 
and dressed the wild fowl in a manner quite 
unparalleled. Tom Cogit was the man for a 
sauce for a brown bird. What a mystery he 
made of it! Cayenne, and Burgundy, and limes 
were ingredients, but there was a magic in the 
incantation, with which he alone was acquainted. 
He took particular care to send a most perfect 
portion to the young Duke, and he did this, as 
he paid all attentions to influential strangers, 
with the most marked consciousness of the suf- 
ferance which permitted his presence: never 
addressing his Grace, but audibly whispering to 
the servant, ‘ Take this to the Duke :’ or asking 
the attendant, ‘ whether his Grace would try the 
Hermitage ?’ 

“ After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, 
who was busied in compounding some wondcr- 
ful liquid for the future refreshment, they sat 
down to écarté. Without having exchanged a 
word upon the subject, there seemed a general 
understanding among all the parties, that to- 
night was to be a pitched battle, and they began 
at once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of their 
universal determination, midnight arrived with- 
out anything very decisive. Another hour 
passed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching 
the Baron’s elbow, and whispering in a voice 
which everybody could understand. All this 
meant, that supper was ready. It was brought 
into the room. 

“Gaming has one advantage—it gives you an 
appetite; that is to say, as long as you have a 
chance remaining. The Duke had thousands, 
—for at present, his resources were unimpaired, 
and he was exhausted by the constant attention 
and anxiety of five hours. He passed over the 
delicacies, and went to the side-table, and began 
cutting himself some cold roast beef. ‘Tom Cogit 
ran up, not to his Grace, but to the Baron, to 
announce the shockiug fact, that the Duke of St. 
James was enduring great trouble; and then 
the Baron asked his Grace to permit Mr. Cogit 
to serve him. Our hero devoured—I use the 
word advisedly, as fools say in the House of 
Commons—he devoured the roast beef, and, re- 
jecting the Hermitage with disgust, asked for 
porter. 

“ They sat to again, fresh as eagles. At six 
o'clock, accounts were so complicated, that they 
stopped to make up their books. Each played 
with his memorandums and pencil at his side. 
Nothing fatal had yet happened. The Duke 
owed Lord Dice about five thousand pounds, 
and Temple Grace owed him as many hundreds. 
Lord Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune 
of seven hundred and fifty, and the Baron was 
in his books, but slightly. Every half hour they 
had a new pack of cards, and threw the used one 
on the floor. All this time, Tom Cogit did 
nothing but snuff the candles, stir the fire, bring 
them a new pack, and occasionally make a 
tumbler for them. 

“ At eight o’clock, the Duke’s situation was 
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worsened. The run was greatly against him, 
and perhaps his losses were doubled. He pulled 
up again the next hour or two; but neverthe- 
less, at ten o’clock, owed every one something. 
No one offered to give over; and every one, per- 
haps, felt that his object was not obtained. They 
made their toilettes, and went down stairs to 
breakfast. In the meantime, the shutters were 
opened, the room aired; and in less thanan hour, 
they were at it again. 

“They played till dinner-time without inter- 
mission: and though the Duke made some des- 
perate efforts, and some successful ones, his losses 
were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an ex- 
cellent dinner, and was not at all depressed ; 
because the more he lost, the more his courage 
and his resources seemed to expand. At first, 
he had limited himself to ten thousand; after 
breakfast, it was to have been twenty thousand; 
then, thirty thousand was the ultimatum; and 
now he dismissed all thoughts of limits from his 
mind, and was determined to risk or gain every- 
thing. 

“At midnight, he had lost forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds. Affairs now began to be serious. 
His supper was not so hearty. While the rest 
were cating, he walked about the room, and be- 
gan to limit his ambition to recovery, and not to 
gain. When you play to win back, the fun is 
over; there isnothing torecompense you for your 
bodily tortures and your degraded feelings ; and 
the very best result that can happen, while it 
has no charms, seems to your cowed mind im- 
possible. 

* On they played, and the Duke lost more. 
His mind was jaded. He floundered—he made 
desperate efforts, but plunged deeper in the 


slough. Feeling that, to regain his ground, each | 


card must tell, he acted on each as if it must win, 
and the consequences of this insanity (for a game- 
ster, at such a crisis, is really insane, ) were, that 
his losses were prodigious. 

“ Another morning came, and there they sat, 
ankle deep in cards. No attempt at breakfast 
now—no affectation of making a toilette, or 
airing the room. The atmosphere was hot, to be 
sure, but it well became such a Hell. There 
they sat, in total, in positive forgetfulness of 
everything but the hot game they were hunting 
down. There was not a man in the room except 
Tom Cogit, who could have told you the name 
of the town in which they were living. There 
they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn 
with the fell look in their cannibal eyes, which 
shewed their total inability to sympathize with 
their fellow-beings. All forms of society had 
been long forgotten. ‘There was no snuff-box 
handed about now, for courtesy, admiration, or 
a pinch; no affectation of occasionally maki 
a remark upon any other topic but the all-en- 
grossing one. Lord Castlefort rested with his 
arms on the table:—a false tooth had got un- 
hinged. His Lordship, who, at any other time, 
would have been most annoyed, coolly put it in 
his pocket. His cheeks had fallen, and he looked 
twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn off his 
cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, 
bloodless cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace 
looked as if he were blighted by lightning; and 
his deep blue eyes gleamed like a hyena. The 
Baron was least changed. Tom Cogit, who 
smelt that the crisis was at hand, was as quiet as 
a bribed rat. 

“ On they played till six in the evening, and 
then they agreed to desist till after dinner. Lord 
Dice threw himself on a sofa. Lord Castlefort 
breathed with difficulty. The rest walked about. 
While they were resting on their oars, the young 
Duke roughly made up his accounts. He found 
that he was minus about one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“Immense as this loss was, he was more struck, 
—more appalled, let me say,—at the strange- 
ness of the surrounding scene, than even by his 


own ruin. Ashe looked upon his fellow game- 
sters, he seemed, for the first time in his life, to 
gaze upon some of those hideous demons of whom 
he had read. He looked in the mirror at him- 
self. A blight seemed to have fallen over his 
beauty, and his presence seemed accursed. He 
had pursued a dissipated, even more than a dis- 
sipated career. Many were the nights that had 
been spent by him not on his couch; great had 
been the exhaustion that he had often expe- 
rienced ; haggard had sometimes even been the 
lustre of his youth. But when had been marked 
upon his brow this harrowing care? when had 
his features before been stamped with this 
anxiety, this anguish, this baffled desire, this 
strange, unearthly scowl, which made him even 
tremble ? What! was it possible ?—it could not 
be—that in time he was to be like those awful, 
those unearthly, those unhallowed things that 
were around him. He felt as if he had fallen 
from his state,—as if he had dishonoured his 
ancestry,—as if he had betrayed his trust. He 
felt a criminal. In the darkness of his medita- 
tions, a flash burst from his lurid mind,—a ce- 
lestial light appeared to dissipate this thicken- 
ing gloom, and his soul felt as it were bathed 
with the softening radiancy. He thought of May 
Dacre, he thought of everything that was pure, 
and holy, and beautiful, and luminous, and calm. 
It was the innate virtue of the man that made 
this appeal to his corrupted nature. His losses 
seemed nothing; his dukedom would be too 
slight a ransom for freedom from these ghouls, 
and for the breath of the sweet air. 

“ He advanced to the Baron, and expressed 
his desire to play no more. There was an imme- 
diate stir. All jumped up, and now the deed was 
done. Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, as- 
| sumed her reign. They begged him to have his 
| revenge,—were quite annoyed at the result,— 
had no doubt he would recover if he proceeded. 
Without noticing their remarks, he seated him- 
self at the table, and wrote cheques for their re- 
spective amounts, Tom Cogit jumping up and 
bringing him the inkstand. Lord Castlefort, in 
the most atlectionate manner, pocketed the draft; 
at the same time recommending the Duke not 
to be in ahurry, but to send it when he was cool. 
Lord Dice received his with a bow,—Temple 
Grace, with a sigh,—the Baron, with an avowal 
of his readiness always to give him his revenge. 

“The Duke, though sick at heart, would not 
leave the room with any evidence of a broken 
spirit ; and when Lord Castlefort again repeated, 
‘Pay us when we meet again,’ he said, ‘ I think 
it very improbable that we shall meet again, my 
Lord. I wished to know what gaming was. I 
had heard a great deal about it. It is not so 
very disgusting: but I am a young man, and 
cannot play tricks with my complexion.’ 

“ He reached his house. The Bird was out. 
He gave orders for himself not to be disturbed, 
and he went to bed; but in vain he tried to 
sleep. What rack exceeds the torture of an ex- 
cited brain, and an exhausted body? His hands 
and feet were like ice, his brow like fire; his 
ears rang with supernatural roaring; a nausea 
had seized upon him, and death he would have 
welcomed. In vain, in vain he courted repose: 
in vain, in vain he had recourse toe every expe- 
dient to wile himself to slumber. Each minute 
he started from his pillow with some phrase which 
reminded him of his late fearful society. Hour 
after hour moved on with its leaden pace ; each 
hour he heard strike, and each hour seemed an 
age. Each hour was only a signal to cast off 
some covering, or shift his position. It was, at 
length, morning. With a feeling that he should 
go mad if he remained any longer in bed, he 
rose, and paced his chamber. The air refreshed 
him. He threw himself on the floor; the cold 
crept over his senses, and he slept.” iii. 66-77. 

Our readers can now judge for themselves. 





There is no doubt Mr. D’Israeli has power, 


partiality for historical pursuits. 





and we think it probable he may hereafter 
do something better than either ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ or ‘The Young Duke.’ 





Famity Liprary.—Vou,. XXI. 
History of England, ( Anglo-Saxon Period ). 

By Francis Palgrave. London, 1831. 

Murray. 

We formed a favourable opinion of this vo- 
lume from the time we saw its first an- 
nouncement; for Mr. Palgrave, both from 
the character of his studies, and from the 
facilities afforded him by the office he holds, 
seemed to us peculiarly adapted to under- 
take any work connected with the history of 
the laws, customs, or institutions of our land 
—nor have we been disappointed. It has 
been lately too much the fashion to invoke 
the assistance of men of talent—merely, as 
it would seem, because they were popular 
writers—to compile works, for which both 
their natural tastes and general pursuits 
rendered them wholly inadequate. The 
writer of poetry was considered surely com- 
petent to take an extensive view of the pro- 
gress of society—the humorous novel-writer 
to paint the manners and customs of past 
times—and the brilliant essayist to do “ all 
and everything.” 

We are happy to observe that, from the 
fault we have just noticed, the ‘ Family 
Library,’ to a great extent, is free; and the 
selection of Mr. Palgrave, as the author of 
this new History of England, speaks well 
for the publisher, and the work. However 
the public may deceive themselves, or rather, 
suffer themselves to be deceived, they will 
find that it is not every writer that can write 
history, nor every writer of history that de- 
serves the name of an historian. For no 
class of writing is a peculiar character of 
mind, or an intimate acquaintance with a 
peculiar line of study, more required than 
for this. Habits of patient research, careful 
inquiry, and cautious induction, are indis- 
pensable; while a facility of reference that 
will bring one obscure fact to bear upon an- 
other—a nice discrimination that will weigh, 
and duly estimate, the many conflicting 
statements of perhaps contemporary writers 
—a widely-extended knowledge too of the 
peculiar superstitions, modes of thinking, 
popular literature, nay, even of popular 
amusements, will all be highly important to 
the formation of a really good historian. 
It is the ignorance of this “ spirit of the 
age,” that renders Hume as worthless an 
historian of the earlier periods of our history, 
as his strong prejudice renders him in his 
latter portion; and it is that intimate ac- 
quaintance with this spirit, which the old 
chroniclers necessarily possessed, that makes 
their simple but often most vivid narration so 
interesting, even to those who have but little 
Although 
these remarks will apply rather to larger and 
more extensive ms than the volume be- 
fore us, they yet will be found of importance ; 
for, contrary to the generally-received 
opinion, we are inclined to maintain the 
necessity of abridgments of history, nay, 
even of historical manuals, being written by 
competent historians. Who can so well 
make his selection from the vast mass of 
facts, which an extensive acquaintance with 
the writers of any one period will present to 
him ?~who can so well discriminate between 
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those absolutely necessary to the clear de- 
velopement of succeeding events, and those 
which, though in a certain sense important, 
possess only a comparative importance—who 
can, as it were, present the very essence of 
history, so completely as he, whose mind, for 
a long course of years, has been actively en- 
gaged on that very subject? This is the claim 
whieh Mr.: Palgrave can advance; and were 
his talents and his industry far less, still 
we should be inclined favourably to antici- 
pate the result. 

The Anglo-Saxon period, is unquestion- 
ably the least interesting portion of our his- 
tory. It was the seed-time of our language, 
our laws, and our institutions: this remem- 
brance, although it may render this early 
period worthy of notice, is unavailing to 
render it pleasing; the seed-time, though 
important to the husbandman, presents little 
to gratify the lover of the beautiful or of the 
picturesque. All, however, which could be 
done for the subject, Mr. Palgrave has done; 
and we are presented with a clear statement 
of events, interspersed with many interesting 
and amusing notices of the state of the arts, 
literature, and general manners of the Saxon 
times. The following extract exhibits a 
sounder spirit of criticism than we often 
meet with :— 

“Verse, amongst the Northern nations, was 
often composed extemporaneously ; and, accord- 
ing to the practice of the improvvisatori in 
Italy, either to the sound of an instrument, 
or at least in song. Some little was reduced 
into writing: more was recollected, or, as we 
say, learnt by heart ;—by heart, because it was 
liked and loved—because it accorded with the 
feelings of the hearer.—Most of all was forgot- 
ten, because it was not learnt by heart. And 
let me tell you, if poetry is notlearned by heart, 
all the penmen and printers in the world cannot 
save the verses from oblivion.” p. 152-53. 


The remarks on the discovery, or rather 
we might say new discovery of printing, are 
very excellent; it is certainly far more as- 
tonishing that this art was discovered, or 
rather applied so late, than that it was adopted 
by Guttenburgh so early. 

“ After the first portion of the laborious path 
of learning had been trodden, great difficulties 
impeded the further progress of the student. 
Books bore a large price, and were but very 
few in number. It was an extensive library 
which contained fifty volumes; and they could 
only be multiplied by the slow process of tran- 
scription. Why were they not printed ?—The 
most remarkable point in the history of this 
art, which has been destined to change the 
moral aspect of the globe, is not its so called 
discovery by Guttenbergh or Koster, but the 
great length of time which elapsed before it 
was put in use by the nations of Western Chris- 
tendom. 

“ The principle of printing, the employment 
of a solid type or letter, for the purpose of tak- 
ing an impressiou by means of a coloured pig- 
ment—and which, is only a variation of the effect 
produced by a die or seal—was certainly known 
to the Romans. Stamps, with raised letters, ex- 
actly like our own printing types, excepting 
that they are not moveable, and by which the 
Romans produced short inscriptions, are yet 
extant. Common tradesmen employed such 
stamps for printing the labels of their wares. 
The ancient Visigoths in Spain printed their 
* paraphs’ or ‘ signs,’ flourished with knots and 
monograms, which they affixed to their deeds 
and charters. These are instances upon a small 
scale; but we know of one entire and very im- 
portant volume produced by the process of 





printing, anterior to the fifth century. The 
silver letters of the ‘Codex argenteus,’ the 
volume containing the version of the Gospels, 
made by Ulfila, Bishop of the Mesogoths (of 
which I shall speak more fully hereafter), were 
produced by types employed to fix the leaf upon 
the purple parchment, nearly in the manner 
now practised by bookbinders. 

“From this stage of printing, for printing it 
was, though tedious and operose, to our present 
mode, the transition appears most easy. Yet 
the discovery was not made; and in Europe 
there was a barrier which could not be passed. 
Not so in China, where block-printing came 
into active operation within that period which, 
to us, is the darkest age. There, the practice 
and effects of the art must have been witnessed 
by the acute and ingenious Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo. * * * Roger Bacon, who 
had received much information concerning 
China, describes the process, not in obscure and 
mysterious terms, but with the utmost plainness 
and precision of language. Yet he failed to 
teach the lesson which he had learnt, nor was 
the disclosure made till the appointed time. 

“T have brought these facts together, because 
we are often disposed to consider the progress 
of the human mind as the result of unaided 
human exertion, and the fruit of mere human 
experience. Unquestionably these are the 
means ; but the general march of intellect is as 
fully under the direction and controul of Provi- 
dence as any other portion of human affairs.” 155. 


We shall look forward with some degree 
of interest to the future volumes of this work; 
for, although in the present day we can 
boast some really valuable histories of our 
native land, there is yet abundant room for 
more. The field of historical inquiry, es- 
pecially that portion connected with our own 
country, is so wide, its harvest is so rich, and 
so much yet remains to be reaped, that gladly 
shall we welcome every intelligent labourer, 
and wish him abundant success. 


We are pleased with Mr. Palgrave’s style: 
it is clear, unaffected, remarkably well suited 
to historical narrative, and in its occasional 
simplicity, forcibly reminding us of the style 
of the early chronicles, especially of that 
which he characterizes as “ invaluable’”’—the 
venerable “Saxon.” There isa vigour, too, 
in his sketches, and an occasional vividness 
of painting, that gives to many parts of his 
history an almost pictorial effect; we had 
marked some of these, but our limits forbid 
their introduction; we shall therefore pre- 
sent to our readers only the conclusion, in 
which the after-fortunes of the hapless Ha- 
rold must forcibly remind them of Don 
Roderic. 

“The victor is now installed; but what has 
become of the mortal spoils of his competitor? 
If we ask the monk of Malmesbury, we are told 
that William surrendered the body to Harold’s 
mother, Githa, by whose directions the corpse 
of the last surviving of her children was buried 
in the Abbey of the Holy Cross. Those who 
lived nearer the time, however, relate in explicit 
terms that William refused the rites of sepulture 
to his excommunicated enemy. Guillielmus 
Pictavensis, the chaplain of the Conqueror, a 
most trustworthy and competent witness, informs 
us that a body of which the features were undis- 
tinguishable, but supposed, from certain tokens, 
to be that of Harold, was found between the 
corpses of his brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, 
and that William caused this corpse to be in- 
terred in the sands.of the sea-shore. ‘ Let him 
guard the coast,’ said William, ‘which he so 
madly occupied ;’ and though Githa had offered 
to purchase the body by its weight in gold, yet 


b 





William was not to be tempted by the gift of 
the sorrowing mother, or touched by her tears. 

“In the Abbey of Waltham, they knew no- 
thing of Githa. According to the annals of the 
Convent, the two Brethren who had accompanied 
Harold, hovered as nearly as possible to the 
scene of war, watching the event of the battle: 
and afterwards, when the strife was quiet in 
death, they humbly approached William, and 
solicited his permission to seek the corpse. 

* * * 


“ Amongst the loathsome heaps of the un- 
buried, they sought for Harold, but sought in 
vain,—Harold could not possibly be discovered 
—no trace of Harold was to be found; and as 
the last hope of identifying his remains, they 
suggested that possibly his beloved Editha might 
be able to recognize the features so familiar to 
her affections. Algitha, the wife of Harold, 
was not to be asked to perform this sorrowful 
duty. Osgood went back to Waltham, and re- 
turned with Editha, and the two canons and the 
weeping woman resumed their miserable task 
in the charnel field. A ghastly, decomposing, 
and mutilated corpse was selected by Editha, 
and conveyed to Waltham as the body of Harold; 
and there entombed at the east end of the choir, 


r with great honour and solemnity, many Norman 


nobles assisting in the requiem. 


-_—— 


“Years afterwards, when the Norman yoke 
pressed heavily upon the English; and the bat- 
tle of Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, 
which old men narrated by the light of the em- 
bers, until warned to silence by the sullen toll- 
ing of the curfew, there was a decrepit ancho- 
rite, who inhabited a cell near the Abbey of St. 
John at Chester, where Edgar celebrated his 
triumph. This recluse, deeply scarred; and 
blinded in his left eye, lived in strict penitence 
and seclusion, Henty I. once visited the aged 
Hermit, and had a long private discourse with 
him; and, on his death-bed, he declared to the 
attendant monks, that he was Harold. As the 
story is transmitted to us, he had been secretly 
conveyed from the field to a castle, probably of 
Dover, where he continued concealed until he 
had the means of reaching the sanctuary where 
he expired. ; 

“The monks of Waltham loudly exclaimed 
against this rumout. They maintained most 
resolutely, that Harold was buried in their Ab- 
bey: they pointed to the tomb, sustaining his 
effigies, and inscribed with the simple and pa- 
thetic epitaph, ‘Hic jacet Harold infeliz;’ and 
they appealed to the mouldering skeleton, whose 
bones, as they declared, showed, when disin- 
terred, the impress of the wounds which he had 
received. But may it not still be doubted whe- 
ther Osgood and Ailric, who followed their bene- 
factor to the fatal field, did not aid his escape ? 

* * + * 


“ If we compare the different narratives con- 
cerning the inhumation of Harold, we shall find 
the most remarkable discrepancies. It ig evident 
that the circumstances were not accurately 
known; and since those ancient writers who 
were best informed cannot be reconciled to each 
other, the escape of Harold, if admitted, would 
solve the difficulty. I am not prepared to main- 
tain that the authenticity of this story cannot be 
impugned: but it may be remarked that the 
tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that 
the circumstances may be easily reconciled ta 
probability. * * 

“In this case we cannot find any reason for 
supposing that the belief in Harold’s escape was 
connected with any political artifice or feeling. 
No hopes were fixed upon the usurping son of 
Godwin. No recollection dwelt upon his name, 
as the hero who would sally forth from his seclu- 
sion, the restorer of the Anglo-Saxon power. 
That power had wholly fallen—and if the hum- 
bled Englishman, as he paced the aisles of Wal- 
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tham, looked around, and, having assured him- 
self that no Norman was near, whispered to his 
son, that the tomb which they saw before them 
was raised only in mockery, and that Harold 
still breathed the vital air—he yet knew too 
well, that the spot where Harold’s standard had 
been cast down, was the grave of the pride and 
glory of England.” p. 387—91. 





The Botanical Miscellany, containing Figures 
and Descriptions of such plants as recom- 
mend themselves by their novelty, rarity, 
or history, or by the uses to which they are 
applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in 
Domestic Economy, §c. By W. I. Hooker, 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. Parts I—V. 
8vo. London, 1831. Murray. 

We heartily wish success to this publication 

of Dr. Hooker’s. It embraces subjects inter- 

esting to readers of a great variety of pur- 
suits; it treats of them skilfully and fully, 
but at the same time in as popular a manner 
as an adherence to the great ends of science 
will permit; and it illustrates them by means 
of drawings, executed with the author's well 
known taste and talent. Many of the papers 
are original dissertations by the author, others 
are reprints of rare and important memoirs 
not generally accessible, a third class com- 
prehends the journals of naturalists whose 
attention was chiefly occupied by the vege- 
tation of the countries they explored; and 
finally, a fourth description consists of bio- 
graphical notices of the more distinguished 
botanists that have recently been consigned 
tothe tomb. The journal of Mr. Drummond, 
who accompanied Sir John Franklin’s last 
Arctic Expedition as assistant naturalist, the 
extracts from Capt. Carmichael’s Cape Jour- 
nals, and other contributions of a similar na- 
ture, render this work of almost indispen- 
sable importance to the cultivator of rare 
plants, and ought to teach him what he some- 
times requires to be taught, that to hoard up 
the collections which are procured by enter- 
prising individuals at the peril of their lives 
for their country’s service, instead of distri- 
buting them over all the world for the general 

benefit of mankind, is nothing less than a 

crime—not indeed judicially punishable, but, 

which is sure to meet with the unqualified 
condemnation of all well-regulated minds. 


Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century: a Sequel to the 
‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ By John Nichols, 
F.S.A. Vol. VI. London, 1831. Nichols 
& Son. 
[Second Notice.] 
Ir we have delayed our second notice of this 
work longer than usual, thank yourself, Mr. 
Nichols, tor publishing it just at this moment: 
it is a treasure that ought to have been re- 
served for the dull months, when reviewer 
and reader would have been equally grateful 
for its abundance of anecdote. The five 
preceding volumes have made the work too 
extensively known, to require from us any 
general criticism. The present volume, like 
the preceding, contains memorials of many 
men of little note, and many pages of little 
value; with abundance that will interest, 
and anecdotes new and old that will enter- 
tain many a quiet country parsonage in the 
long dulness of a winter's evening. There 


are letters from men of all ranks and cha- 





racters — antiquarians, indeed, are super- 
abundant. Denne ontributes plentifully, and 
there are many of interest from Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore. Some, however, have a more 
extensive range of subject, especially those 
of Lord Camelford, and they prove him to 
have been a well-informed and accomplished 
gentleman. They are addressed to Mr. Har- 
dinge, his Lordship's nominee for the borough 
of Old Sarum. The following is an extract 
from one dated 
« Paris, June 3, 1789. 

“When you are tired of representing Old 
Sarum, you may come here and represent either 
of the three orders; and be a bishop, a noble, 
or plebeian, as the Baliage or Senechaussée can 
settle it. The style is here avowedly to create 
a new Constitution, and to put the noblesse fairly 
out of the question. If Franklin is still alive, 
that great Solon, who lays out a plan for a go- 
vernment as easily as I should do for a seat in 
a garden, he is the only person to preside at 
their assembly ; in the mean time there is some- 
body in London, a name that sounds like Ben-~ 
tham, that is kind enough, I hear, to give them 


4 his ideas upon the subject. 1 dread the disso- 


lution of their Assembly; and cannot conceive 
how it can be avoided. It is curious, indeed, 
to see how this nation is changed. I have not 
yet heard of a duel between one of the Royal 
party, however, with a Prince of the Blood. I 
will find you a keep-sake like that the Duchess 
of Kingston drew from the bottom of her ca- 
potte for the Consul at Genoa, who had lodged 
her, and clothed her I believe, and caressed her 
for anything I know. ‘ How do you like this 
diamond ring?’ ‘ Very fine, my Lady.’ ‘ This 
ruby?’ ‘ Beautiful!’ ‘This snuff-box?’ ‘Su- 
perb!’ &c. &c. &c. &c. ‘Well, Mr. Consul, you 
see these spectacles (and here. she sighed) ; 
these spectacles were worn twenty years by my 
dear Duke (here she opened the etui and 
dropped a tear), take them, Mr. Consul, wear 
them for his sake and mine; I could not give 
you a stronger proof of my infinite regard for 
you.’ * * @ 

Your extracts from the Patrician Shakspeare 
are delightful. There is a quarto volume here 
that I have but just begun that has great vogue; 
it is called Anacharsis ; it is light pleasant read- 
ing for the ladies, and yet full of Greek lore. It 
is a Scythian Coxe travelling through Greece in 
the time of Philip; and relating in letters to his 
friend everything he meets with; I think it will 
entertain you. It is now out of print, but will 
soon be re-printed. Vale.” 113-14. 


The following is on the same subject :— 
“ Paris, July 5, 1789. 

“‘T see at the top of your letter, ‘ When do 

you come to England?’ My answer is, 
When the hurly-burly ’s done, 
When the battle ’s lost and won. 

I shall not come till Smith and I have settled 
accounts, till Burnham is sold, till I know what 
I have to trust to; that will hardly be till next 
spring. At present I amuse myself with French 
politics, where the fine ladies pass their time in 
trying to parfiler the old constitution as out of 
fashion; and where the beardless Solons in 
gillets and buck-skin breeches take upon them 
to weave new ones. There is a little pamphlet 
I send you that will give you some idea of the 
style of our society. In England we go on 
slowly; but here I have seen, in less than a 
week, the transition made from the situation of 
the beginning of our Long Parliament to its 
Rump. Before the Assemblée des Etats, we 
were living in an absolute monarchy, under 
every abuse of monarchical power; we are now 
under a democracy, the most complete that 
exists, without a king, without a nobility or 
clergy, without an army, a government, or 
police. 





“ It is the most curious and interesting mo- 
ment that a foreigner could have chosen to have 
seen not only the humour of the nation, but to 
contemplate the follies of the creature man. I 
see no issue out of the difficulties they are in- 
volved in, but that which ends all disputes, the 
decision of le plus fort, which I cannot conceive 
to be at a great distance.” 115. 


Some of the later letters give a melanchol 
picture of the consequences of the Frenc 
revolution. 

“ Dusseldorf, Sept. 4, 1791. 

“ Yesterday, where we changed horses, be- 
tween this and Juliers, there was a German 
boobyhutch which contained a croix de St. Louis, 
an elderly, lean, ill-dressed lady, and a Curé, 
whose wild and uncertain carriage soon an- 
nounced a disordered brain. We got acquainted 
in a moment, for where the heart is full the 
mouth speaketh. ‘ My hushand, whom you see 
there,’ said she, ‘is the Commandant at Calais, 
and that is my unfortunate brother. We are all 
ruined by the Revolution ; but my poor brother, 
who has been stripped of everything because 
his conscience Seoul not suffer him to swear 
against his opinion, has been driven by his 
misfortunes into insanity. We have fetched 
him from Hanover, to which place he had wan- 
dered on foot in the utmost distress. We our- 
selves have scarce the means of subsistence, 
though we content ourselves for our provision 
in our journey with a loaf of bread, which we 
put into our basket, with a bottle of wine and 
water mixed. We are going on to Aix without 
stopping, that we may save the expense of a 
lodging on the road; and afterwards we know 
not whither, for we fear it will be impossible 
for us to get back to our own country; and in- 
deed it will be the death of my poor brother if 
he should be witness to any further disturbances. 
As misfortunes multiply upon our heads, I have 
had the additional one of having had my leg 
broken by an overturn in this disastrous jour- 
ney, and ‘still suffer from the consequence 
of it.’ 

“ The tears stood in our eyes, as she told her 
melancholy story with a feeling, and at the same 
time a simplicity, that gave force to every word. 
I followed the Commandant as soon as he left 
the room; and taking him aside, told him how 
much I was touched with so much complicated 
distress, and putting my purse into hjs hand, 
begged he would not refuse me the real pleasure 
I should feel if he would allow me to remoye 
the inconvenience of the moment by facilitating 
their journey to Aix ; that he need not have the 
smallest delicacy about it, as he might regard it 
as a debt which he should repay me one day or 
other when we might meet at Calais in happier 
times. His countenance glowed with the most 
generous expression of gratitude, and he thank- 
ed me over and over again, but it was impos- 
sible to make him accept my offer; on the con- 
trary, he went back to the company to give vent 
to his feelings with a warmth, which he commu- 
nicated to his fellow travellers, and which quite 
put me out of countenance. We took a kind 
leave of each other, and went our different ways; 
but the idea of that distressed family has haunt- 
ed me ever since. What fruits of ‘the most 
glorious fabric ever erected by human integrity !’ 
The evening before we left Aix, the children of 
one of our friends had been walking out with 
their tutor, and had seen another instance of an 
expatriated Curé, who had fallen down exhaust- 
ed with fatigue and famine, whom they were en- 
deavouring to call back to life, but he was no 
longer able to receive the sustenance they 
fetched to him. When many of their proudest 
prelates are reduced to an income of 40/. or 50/. 
per annum, what must be the subsistence of 
those whose state of prosperity was not more, 


and who are bereft even of that!” 130-31, 
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Again, 
« Brussels, Aug. 12, 1791. 

“You love news from the parts beyond the 
seas. What shall I write to you? the wild con- 
jectures of the wretched fugitives, who are under 
the sad alternative of starving here, or being 
murdered in their own country? Every hour 
begets some new tale more improbable and 
ridiculous than the former. What is but too 
probable because too true, is the sad catalogue 
of horrors committed and committing every day 
in that devoted kingdom. I live here with 
those who are the near kindred, or the commen- 
sales, of those unhappy victims, who talk of 
their tragedies as of facts within their own 
knowledge, in which some have borne a part. 
One of these gentlemen describes the sufferings 
of one of his neighbours, stifled in the cellar he 
had retreated to with wet straw; another the 
fate of a castle taken by storm, where the owner 
had his eyes tore out, and was tormented eleven 
hours before they finished him. Convents forced; 
and after having been given up to the brutal 
lust of the populace, scourged till the blood 
streamed from them, and then dragged in de- 
rision by the hair of their heads, through the 
river to wash them clean, and receiving such 
treatment as cost many of them their lives. The 
gentry of Britanny hiding themselves in the 
woods, and shot at by the peasants as wild beasts 
whenever they appear; whilst their wives and 
children, together with the nonjuring clergy, are 
thrown into the common jail at Renne, whence 
they are taken out every evening, to afford sport 
to their persecutors, set upon asses, and led in 
triumph through the streets. There is no com- 
pany you can go into, where some such stories 
are not authenticated; and these scenes are 
acting more or less all over the extent of the 
empire. In the mean time they talk of the 
assistance of Austria and of Spain as of a thing 
at hand that is to work their deliverance; but 
you know how easily they run away with an idea, 
et que le cheval toujours les emporte. It is said 
that, when the Royal Family were brought back, 
the children were much affected ; the daughter, 
who is trés hautaine, was in despair, and when 
the little Dauphin was separated from his 
mother, that his shrieks and cries were dread- 
ful. He sees her only once a day; he said to 
her the other day, ‘ Mais, maman, pourquoi ne 
venez vous plus chez moi, vous qui veniez si 
souvent, qui m’aimiez tant? Je ne suis point 
méchant; si je ]’étois, je l’'aurai merité; mais je 
suis bon. Venez de grace comme de coutume ; 
je n’ai d’autre plaisir que de vous voir.’ Both 
the children when they were separated said, 
‘Grace pour papa, grace pour maman! ne leurs 
faites point de mal!’ The whole scheme of the 
escape was frustrated by a delay of two hours. 
The aide-de-camp thought the project had failed, 
quitted Chalons, where he was sent to wait for 
them, did not give notice to the escort who were 
waiting for that notice, by which means they 
were suffered to take some repose after their 
fatigue, and could not be assembled in force 
upon the King’s arrival till it was too late. The 
King and Queen thought themselves safe at 
Varennes, and told M. de Damas, ‘ que le peuple 
etoit bon ;’ they were soon undeceived by being 
told they must return to Paris, and that they 
were under arrest. When the news of their 
flight was first announced to La Fayette, he said 
coldly, drawing on his boots, ‘Ce sera donc un 
jour bien orageux.’ The adventure of Madame 
de Coigny is a comedy; democrate enragée, she 
chose to exhibit herself in Carousal to see the 
triumph of the King’s return. In the fulness 
of her heart, ‘Ce seroit bien hardi dans ce mo- 
ment 4 quelqu’un qui oseroit crier, Vive le Roi.’ 
A lad near her hearing the last words, turned 
round, and heard them repeated; he imme- 


diately gave the alarm, she was instantly. 


hustled by the crowd. * Moi, messieurs, aristo- 





crate? mais j’ai toujours été le Chevalier de la 
Democratie.’ ‘Chevalier! non, Madame, il n’y 
a plus de Chevaliers en France! 4 la lanterne.’ 
Rescued at last with her clothes torn from her 
back, and some say, fouttée d’importance, she 
found herself under the guard of the soldats 
nationaux in the palace, where she gave vent to 
her tears. ‘Comment, Madame, vous pleurez! 
pourquoi pleurez-vous? Croyez-vous que nous 
sommes de barbares?’ ‘ Non, Messieurs, je ne 
pleurs pas de tout; non, Messieurs, je vous 
assure.’ ‘Tant pis, Madame, il vous convien- 
drait mieux.’ ‘Eh bien! Messieurs, donc s’il 
faut dire vrai, je pleurs de tout mon ceeur.’ ‘ Et 
comment donc, Madame, qu’avez vous a craindre 
de nous?’ ‘Oh, Messieurs, rien du tout, rien 
du tout; c’est que je pleurs par reconnaissances 
de toutes vos bontés.’ You may believe that she 
is now become aristocrate comme un diable.” 
129-30. 


In other letters, more pleasant subjects are 

sketched in very elegantly. 
«“ Rome, Nov. 5, 1791. 

Where we burn neither the Pope northe Pretender. 

“ Whenever you come into fair Italy, be sure 
you take the route as I did, of Stutgard, Augs- 
burgh, Munich, and the Tirol, to Bologna, when 
you may either pay your devotions to the San- 
tacasa, or visit the lake of Thrasymene, as your 
choice directs you. Those who do the thing 
completely, take Saltzburgh in their way from 
Munich to Inspruck, which is, I am told, well 
worth while. What a succession of magnificent 
natural beauties have I passed through, with 
scarce any intermission, from Stutgard to within 
two posts of this interesting place, that stands 
in the most insipid of all possible campagnas. 
In the middle of the Tirol, at a little post, up 
comes the courier, ‘ It is impossible to dine 
here, there is nothing to be had, not even a 
room; we must go on—the whole house is taken 
up with a féte de noce.’ ‘So much the better,’ 
said I. Up went we to the top of the house, 
following the noise of the fiddles and tabors. 
Such a ball, such dresses, such dances, such 
gold-laced jackets for the men, such piqued 
Queen Mary caps for the women ; then the alle- 
mandes, the volses, the farlanas; it was a world 
to see! Presents were immediately found for the 
bride, and hung round her neck ; the bridegroom 
took out my daughter, and twisted her round in 
an allemande. In the garden was a table spread 
for us in a kind of arbour, and served with cocs 
de bruyere, and I believe the Phenicopteras. 
Opposite our arbour a perpendicular rock, 
500 feet high; at the bottom of which rolled 
the liquid crystal of the Adige, overhung by 
steep shaggy mountains, richly clothed, and 
thrown into the boldest masses of light and 
shade, as the sun illumined one part or was 
intercepted by another. In the midst of our 
repast, came the bride and bridegroom, with 
the bride-cake, preceded by music, and followed 
by the guests in orderly procession. I never 
spent a pleasanter hour in five-and-fifty years 
that I have been a seeker of adventures on this 
little globe. Why was you not with us!” 132. 


Abundance of anecdotes are scattered 
throughout. The following is told of a 
strange, but evidently an honourable man:— 

“The Earl of Abercorn, who died in the Oc- 
tober of the year in which this letter was written, 
was remarkable for the stiffness and austerity of 
his manners. He is said to have made the tour 
of Europe in so perpendicular a style as never to 
have touched the back of his carriage. Though 
at one part of his life he was much about Court, 
he never booed. When Queen Charlotte landed 
from Germany, Lord Abercorn had the honour 
of receiving her at his house, where she and her 
suite slept. Soon after his Lordship went to 
St. James’s, when his Majesty thanked him for 
his attention to the Queen, saying he was afraid 





her visit had given him a good deal of trouble. 
‘A good deal indeed ;’ replied his Lordship. 
His brother, who was a churchman, once soli- 
cited him to apply for a living which was vacant, 
and in the gift of the Crown. It was worth near 
10007. a year. Lord A.’s answer was equally 
laconic and substantial: ‘I never ask any 
favours ; inclosed is a deed of annuity for 10001.’ 
—He generally visited his seat at Duddingstone, 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, once a year, where 
he remained five or six weeks; but, contrary to 
the maxims of Scots hospitality, he was highly 
offended if any person presumed to visit him 
without the formality of a card of invitation. 
Dr. Robertson, the celebrated historian, not 
aware of this, went to pay his respects to the 
noble Earl, and found him walking in a shrub- 
bery which had been lately planted. The Doctor, 
wishing to pay a compliment to the soil, observed 
the shrubs had grown considerably since his 
Lordship’s last visit: ‘They have nothing else 
to do,’ replied his Lordship ; and immediately 
turning on his heel, left the Doctor without ut- 
tering another word.” 115-16. 


Hereafter, Mr. Nichols, with a little more 
leisure, we may again ask leave for a day's 
sport over those preserves. 





Omnipotence, a Poem. By Richard Jarman. Lon- 
don, 1831, Chappell. 
Mr. Jarman intimates, in his preface, that the 
greater part of his poem was written at the age 
of nineteen, under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances; and he solicits “ a clear field and fair 
play” for the effusions of his leisure moments. 
‘Omnipotence’ is by no means without merit ; 
it is frequently spirited, and some passages have 
a touch of Goldsmith. There is a want of work- 
manlike handling in the versification, which is 
not compensated by any high tone of thoughtor 
imagination; but, taken for all in all, it is much 
better than a certain poem of notorious memory, 
and somewhat similar title, called ‘ The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,’ which was full of little but 
the omnipresence of the author. There are no 
errors in Mr. Jarman’s verses but such as he may 
overcome, by additional cultivation of mind, and 
by continued practice in composition; but he 
must, after all, be satisfied to be respectable. We 
believe there is no epithet that poets of all de- 
nominations hate so much as this—but they are 
mistaken in doing so; every one cannot by his 
verses yield the highest kind of pleasure to the 
highest order of intellects; but the power of 
giving an inferior (if innocent) pleasure to infe- 
rior minds, is not to be despised :—a cowslip, 
growing in simple beauty on its own wild bank, 
fills up its place in creation no less than the 
queen-rose of the garden, or the exotic in the 
green-house. The worst that can be said against 
middling poetry is, that it sometimes prevents 
people reading better, but we fancy these are 
generally people who would not read the better, 
even if they could not be supplied with the mid- 
dling. Tasteful, agreeable, but by no means 
lofty verses may frequently soften a fit of ill- 
humour, and tend, in connexion with other 
things, to refine and mend both the manners and 
the feelings. Imaginative literature, even when 
second-rate, has a use, and a national use ;—it 
helps to stave off barbarism. We rejoice exceed- 
ingly to get it of the highest order, and we should 
be sorry to take, or recommend, any other as 
habitual mental aliment; but when not associated 
with ill-nature, ill principles, or pretence, it is 
affectation in people to refuse upon occasion to 
read and digest even inferior books with patience. 
With every wish to encourage the young au- 
thor of ‘ Omnipotence,’ we must seriously advise 
him never again to take such a stupendous sub- 
ject; and if he prefers writing on religious 
topics, he would do well to avoid the introduc- 
tion of any article of. faith that may place him 
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out of sympathy with many of his fellow-crea- 
tures. A poem is not the | pw for controversy. 
Even if, by reasoning and reading, he had so 

ppled with his subject, as to have acquired 
mathematical proof, he still would have no right 
to put his demonstration in a religious poem, 
because the intention of poetry is to excite sym- 
pathy on points universally admitted, not to 
make proselytes, and not to propound theories. 
When Mr. Jarman’s m comes to a second 
edition, we trust he will expunge the few pages 
which have called forth these remarks ; when he 
has done so, his poem will have our best wishes, 





The Works of Lord Byron. Vols. V. and VI. 
London, 1831. Murray. 


TueEsE are exactly the additions wanting to 
perfect this beautiful and cheap edition. Here 
we have, in six pocket volumes, good paper and 
clear type, the whole of Lord Byron’s poetical 
works, with the exception of Don Juan. Here- 
tofore we were compelled to put up with the 
French editions—of these Galignani’s, we have 
heard, is reasonably good, but our own happens 
to be Baudry’s, and a more miserable and blun- 
dering work never disgraced the press of any 
country; omissions might be allowed, but ad- 
ditions are intolerable, and every third line of 
these twelve vol h blunder, and some 
so strange as to leave the sense of the passage 
to be guessed at. We therefore can speak from 
experience of the value of the present. It con- 
tains, not only the Hours of Idleness—the 
English Bards—the Hints from Horace—the 
Curse of Minerva—the Waltz—the Age of 
Bronze—the Vision of Judgment—Morgante 
Maggiore—the Deformed Transformed—Hea- 
ven and Earth—and Werner,—but the Blues, 
&c. from the ‘ Liberal,’ and the trifles scattered 
in every direction that are known and can be 
authenticated. 





Life of John Knox ; containing Illustrations of the 
Reformation in Scotland, §c. By Thomas 
M‘Crie, D.D. 5th edition. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 

Tuts excellent work long since received the 

commendation of the critics, and a fifth edition 

is proof that public opinion justifies the judg- 

ment. Some new facts have been added, and a 

portrait of the Regent Murray, from the origi- 

nal in Holyrood Palace, gives increased value 
to the present edition. 


His Majesty’s most gracious Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament on Tuesday, April 22nd. Lon- 
don, 1831. Tilt. 

PRINTED in gold, as it deserved to be, with an 
ornamental border in the finest taste of Vize- 
telly & Branston. But type and paper are but 
perishable materials, and we hope to see this 
speech chiselled in granite, the becoming in- 
scription on a monument raised by the people 
in affectionate gratitude to a patriot king. 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Architecture 
of Birds. London, 1831. Knight. 
ANOTHER delightful volume, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Rennie. We had marked so 
many little extractable anecdotes in reading the 
work, that we have never yet been able to spare 
room for the article intended. We cannot, how- 
ever, longer defer announcing the book, and 
expressing the great pleasure we have received 
from it; the freshness of nature is spread over 
it; and, to us caged birds, it is little less pleasant 
than wandering in the green fields themselves, 
and feeling the fresh breeze from heath and moor- 
land, while we listen to the skylark, or admire 
the golden plumage of the king-fisher, or laugh 
at the merry-andrew tricks of the little blue-cap, 
and speculate and grow wiser as we feel our 





sympathies enlarge, till they comprehend all 
living things, even to the blind worm and the 
snail that is in our foot-path. 





Arcana of Science and Art, or an Annual Register 
of Useful Inventions, &c.; with engravings. 
London, 1831. Limbird. 

Tuts is now the fourth year that this useful 
compilation has been published, and therefore 
we may hope the projector has met with the en- 
couragement he so well merited. Here, we 
have, ina five-shilling volume, a well-condensed 
account of all the new inventions, improvements, 
and discoveries, in science and in art, made 
within the last twelve months, which must 
otherwise be sought for in many voluminous 
and expensive works. 


Forms of Prayer, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Families consisting of Young Persons; also 
Poems on Religious Subjects. By J. Snow. 
Hatchard. 


Tuts is really an excellent little manual of de- 
votion. Although modestly addressed to the 
young, the prayers are calculated for every age 
and condition. They partake more of the pri- 
mitive simplicity of our early divines, than any- 
thing we have lately met with. In fact, we 
scarcely know of any formulary of devotion, 
that we can more sincerely recommend. With 
respect to the poems on sacred subjects, when 
we say that they are fully equal to those con- 
tained in Mr. Snow’s elegant little volume of 
miscellaneous poetry, now some time before 
the world, we shall fully admit their claims to 
very high praise. 





THE METROPOLITAN. 

Tus New Magazine is now before us, and, 
considering the over-haste of publication, it 
gives golden promise of the future. June is, we 
understand, a condemned month in the Row, and, 
therefore, the Metropolitan has been hurried out 
earlier than, we think, becomes the dignity of au- 
thorship ; and before the announcement itself can 
have gladdened the eyes of one half the country, 
the other half will be turning over with becoming 
impatience the damp leaves of the first number. 
Some of the best writers of the best days of the 
New Montiily are visibly present, or we forswear 
all judgment. ‘The Literature of the Day’ is 
a capital paper ; solid in matter, light in style; 
pleasant to read, and good for after-speculation. 
‘Fashion in Music’ is a subject we have hereto- 
fore “discoursed on” much in the same way. 
‘ The Hypochondriac’ is quiet, pithy, humorous, 
and excellent: we had indeed some thoughts of 
engrafting a few cuttings on this wilding of our 
own; but the arrival of “ proofs” reminds us it is too 
late for “ copy.” “ We guess,” as Jonathan says, 
“thatthe writer is fleshing his sword;” the paper 
is elaborated, and perhaps wants ease and fluency, 
but it is good even for a second reading. ‘The 
Memoirs of the Macaw’ by Lady Morgan, is 
in her best style, full of clever sketches and 
brilliant passages ; and the announcement “ to 
be continued,” with which it concludes, is not 
the least pleasant part of it. These are the only 
papers we have read ; but there is one on Poland, 
that may, we understand, be relied on, and must 
therefore have great interest at the present mo- 
ment; another by the author of the ‘ King’s 
Own;’ and Mr. Campbell himself contributes a 
very learned and interesting one on early geo- 
graphy. We had the pleasure of hearing this 
read at the soirée of the Literary Union a few 
evenings since; and though we do not feel jus- 
tified in offering an opinion without reading it 
attentively, we may say, that in some passages 
Mr. Campbell equalled the best things he has 
ever written—he seems, indeed, in his late re- 
tirement “to have plumed his feathers and let 
grow his wings;” and though the subject of the 





paper was over-learned, there were occasional 
out-breakings of poetry,—as in the description 
of Herodotus,—that won from all the highest ad- 
miration. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION OF H.M. 8. 
CHANTICLEER. 


Ir is with no ordinary feelings of regret that 
we have to record the loss of Captain Foster, 
R.N., late commander of H. M.S. Chanticleer. 
This most unfortunate event, which has deprived 
the naval service of an efficient and valuable 
officer, science, of a gifted and devoted follower, 
and the officers and crew of the Chanticleer, of 
a highly esteemed commander, happened at 
Chagres on the 5th of February last. The in- 
teresting and arduous voyage on which the 
Chanticleer had been engaged since the year 
1827, was fast drawing to its conclusion. Her 
valuable commander having withstood the effects 
of-every climate from the Equator to the wintry 
regions of South Shetland, in the pursuit of a 
ditticult but highly valuable service, met with 
his death by one of those accidents which fall to 
the lot of sailors, and which it is surprising are 
not oftener attended with fatal results. Captain 
Foster had completed his observations in the 
southern part of the Atlantic Ocean, and, having 
successively visited Para, Trinidad, and Porto 
Bello, had arrived at Chagres, for the purpose of 
obtaining the meridian distance between that 
place and Panama, on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. Having ascended the river Chagres on 
his way to Panama, in a canoe of the country, 
from its being better adapted for such naviga- 
tion, and succeeded in obtaining the necessary 
observations at this place, he re-embarked at 
Cruces on his return to the Chanticleer. In 
passing down one of the rapids, the awning of 
the canoe to which he had incautiously trusted, 
for the purpose of seeing a-head of her, gave 
way, and precipitated him into the river. Being 
unable to swim, he immediately sunk to rise no 
more. An officer who was in the boat, and one 
of the crew, instantly plunged after him, but in 
vain : the rapidity of the stream had carried him 
away, and it was with difficulty that they re- 
gained the canoe. His corpse was discovered 
by some Indians a few days afterwards, and 
conveyed to his officers, by whom it was interred 
at Chagres, and a suitable tablet inscribed to his 
memory. 

Much as the friends of Captain Foster must 
deplore his loss, the hopes and expectations of 
scientific men will be no less disappointed. The 
celebrity he had gained among them by his in- 
defatigable labours in the Arctic voyages with 
Sir Edward Parry, was an early promise of those 
valuable services to his country which he had so 

piciously nced in the Chanticleer. The 
establishment of meridians, or, in other words, 
the correct measurement of the difference of 
longitude between the various places he had 
visited, is perhaps the greatest benefit which 
can at present be bestowed on navigation. Hav- 
ing extended his observations across the Isthmus 
of Darien to the shores of the Pacific, he had 
formed a connecting link in the grand chain of 
those observations, from which it would have 
been comparatively easy to carry them round 
the world. This object, we believe, was contem- 
plated when the present voyage was commenced ; 
and although, unhappily, he has not lived to ex- 
ecute such a magnificent undertaking, we hope 
not to see it abandoned. 

Thus has one of the noblest efforts of govern- 
ment for the promotion of science been, in some 
measure, defeated. For, although we are far 
from believing that sufficiently-talented officers 
could not be selected from the Navy List to con- 
duct the operations with which Captain Foster 
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was entrusted, it is but justice to his merits to 
say, that none could do so with more efficiency, 
zeal, or perseverance. By that zeal and perse- 
verance in scientific pursuits he had attained a 
proud distinction in the naval service, and had 
risen to a station among men of science far be- 
yond his years within a comparatively short 
period. It must ever be regretted that he had 
not been spared to follow up the bright career 
which he had so successfully begun, and that by 
one incautious step he should have fallen ere 
he had completed his task and reaped its full 
reward. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 28.—His Royal Highness, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper was read, entitled, 
‘On the Anatomy and Physiology of the minute 
and capillary Vessels,’ by Marshall Hall, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

Sir M. A. Shee, Knt., P.R.A., was admitted, 
and Mr. Jas. Henderson was elected a member. 

Among the presents were, ‘The Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
of France,’ and the ‘Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin,’ presented by 
the Academies. 

After the usual business of the Society, 
strangers were desired to withdraw, and an 
election (pursuant to a notice given) took place 
for three members of council, when John F. 
Daniell, George Dollond, and Charles Konig, 
Esqrs., were elected. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 25.—John Burrow, Esq., in the chair. 
The remainder of Lieut. Washington’s paper 
on Marocco, and part of a paper communicated 
by Captain King, on South America, was read. 

Lieut. Washington divides the inhabitants 
of Marocco, through which he passed, into 
six classes—namely, Moors, Arabs, Shelluhs, 
Berebbers, Jews, and Negroes. The Moors are 
the descendants of their noble ancestors, who 
so long maintained possession of the southern 
parts of Spain, and were finally driven from 
Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. They in- 
habit the towns, and succeed to offices of the 
state. Their language is the Western Arabic, 
interspersed with Spanish. The Arabs are 
scattered over the plains in tents, the groups of 
which are placed in the form of circles, and 
hence called Douars. They are of a trust-worthy 
character, and speak the Koreish, or Arabic of 
the Korann, though of course impure. The 
Berebbers and Shelluhs inhabit the mountain 
range of Atlas; the former, the north-eastern 
part as far as Tedla, the latter from thence to 
the Su. They reside in stone huts, and from 
their occupation of hunting, are an athletic and 
active people. Lieut. Washington considers 
these the aborigines of this country. Their 
languages differ from the Arabic entirely, as 
well as from each other. The Jews are here 
much in the same condition as in other countries, 
verifying the prophecy delivered concerning 
them more than 3000 years ago: “ Lo! the people 
shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.” In Marocco they not 
only fill the most menial offices, but are the 
principal mechanics, and the actual medium 
through which all commercial busiuess is car- 
ried on with Europeans. They are also inter- 
preters and consular agents. By the Mussul- 
mans they are held in the utmost contempt, and 
are obliged to submit to the most degrading and 
insulting treatment without murmuring, for they 
have no one to whom to apply for redress. They 
submit to be cheated, struck ; and if even when 
stoned by a Mussulman child, they lift their hand 
to avenge the insult, they assuredly lose it. When 





passing a mosque, the Jew must take off his 
slippers—on meeting with any of the Emperor’s 
household, whatever be their station, he must 
do the same, and stand close up to the wall 
while they pass—and if against such indignities 
they were to remonstrate with the Emperor, it 
would cost them their lives. In their dress 
they are not allowed to wear colours: a black 
bornouse, black cap, and black slippers mark 
their degraded condition. ‘The negroes, like 
those of other countries more civilized than 
Marocco, are slaves, and form an article of traffic. 
The Emperor’s body guard which now amounts 
to about 5000, are all negroes; that of Muley 
Ishmael amounted to 100,000. ‘They are ge- 
nerally a faithful and trustworthy people. 

No government is more despotic than that 
of the Sultan of Marocco, and fortunately for 
the country, his judgment, which in the capital 
is always passed in person, is generally as cor- 
rect as it is summary. They have no standing 
army, but the Sultan’s body guard; and when 
troops are required, they are called out from 
among the people, but receive no pay for their 
services. They carry a long musquet, which 
they use with great dexterity, and are gene- 
rally sure of their aim on horseback even at full 
speed. The pride of the Moor, as is well 
known, is his horse; and Lieut. Washington 
speaks in high terms of this useful animal. 
They never dock the tails of their horses, but 
sometimes shave them, which gives the animal 
a very absurd appearance. ‘Ihe manes are 
allowed to grow, and reach from 2 to 2} feet in 
length; and the tails sweep the ground, when 
they have not been siibjected to the above prac- 
tice. The horses are never worked till they are 
four years old; a practice which it would be 
well to follow in this country. The general 
price of a good horse is 100 dollars, about 201. ; 
but it is difficult to procure any; and none can 
be exported from the country without the Em- 
peror’s permission. The Barbary horse starts 
on a journey unfed, and without water. Having 
performed it, he is piquetted and unbridled, 
but never unsaddled. He is then allowed as 
much water as he can drink, with barley and 
broken straw thrown on the ground before him. 
He rarely or never lies down, nor sleeps; but 
yet he is spirited, and seldom broken-winded. 
The people are subject to many diseases, and 
are periodically visited every twenty years by 
the plague, against which they will never take 
any precautions. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for 
both communications. 

Several gentlemen were admitted and pro- 
posed as members of the Society. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 27.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esgq., 
President, in the chair. 

William Pyle Taunton, Esq., of Stoke- Bishop, 
near Bristol, was elected a Fellow of this So- 
ciety. 

An extract was first read from a letter of the 
Rev. George Greg, explanatory of certain sub- 
terraneous sounds, occasionally heard at Na- 
koos, near Tor, in Arabia, and communicated 
by the President. 

A paper was then read ‘On some effects of the 
atmosphere in wasting the surface of buildings 
and rocks,’ by John Phillips, Esq., F.G.S., 
Curator of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, &Xc. 

Among the donations to the museums, laid 
upon the table, was an extensive collection of 
fossil corals from Pappenheim and Natheim, 
presented by his Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, F.G.S.; and among those to 
the library were the four first /ivraisuns of 
Adolphe Brongniart’s ‘Fossil Flora,’ pre- 
sented by Frederick Page, Esq., the tenth vo- 
lume of the ‘ Memoirs of the French Academy,’ 





and the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ for 
1828, 1829, and 1830. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 23.—This being St. George’s day, the 
general annual meeting of the Society was held, 
according to custom, at the Society’s Rooms in 
Somerset House, at one o'clock in the day, for 
the purpose of electing council, president, and 
officers for the ensuing year. ‘The second and 
concluding part of Vol. XXIII. of the Archao- 
logia, was laid on the table. The auditors’ 
report on the Treasurer’s accounts, was laid be- 
fore the Society; and the Secretary reported the 
names of those Fellows who had died or seceded, 
and the names of those gentlemen who had been 
elected Fellows of the Society during the past 
year. Scrutators were appointed, and the ballot 
was taken for the new council, &c., when it ap- 
peared that the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., Thomas 
Amyot, Esq., John Gage, Esq., Nicholas Car- 
lisle, Esq., and Henry Ellis, Esq., were severally 
re-elected President, Treasurer, Director and 
Secretaries. In the afternoon, the Fellows of 
the Society dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. , 

April 28.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary reported the proceed- 
ings of the general meeting, and the result of 
the ballot on St. George’s day, and then read a 
communication from R. Duppa, Esq., a Fellow 
of the Society, being an essay on the English 
definite article the, and on the gender of nouns. 
He also read in continuation from the Rev. Mr. 
Grover’s tract on Greek Chronology, &c., and 
gave notice that the second part of Vol. XXIII. 
of the Archeeologia was ready for delivery to the 
Members. . 

Two gentlemen, who had been previously 
elected, were formally admitted Fellows of the 
Society; and notice was given from the chair 
that there would be a ballot for two candidates, 
whose probation will then have expired, on the 
5th of May. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

April 25.—Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., 
President, in the chair.—An_elegantly-written 
paper, by the registrar, Dr. Francis Hawkins, 
was read, entitled, ‘Observations on the History 
and Treatment of Epilepsy.’ The author com- 
menced by tracing the disease from the earliest 
periods, rendering the subject peculiarly inter- 
esting to his audience, by numerous _illustra- 
tions from the ancient poets and medical writers. 
The “ Morbus sacer,” or ‘ Morbus Herculeus” 
(as epilepsy was frequently called, from its sup- 
posed supernatural origin,) and which Hippo- 
crates describes under the title Nooog tepoc, 
(where he contends that it has no more 
claim to be considered divine than any other 
disease,) was regarded by the ancients with 
the greatest terror. The convulsed patient was 
commonly supposed to be possessed by @ 
spirit, good or evil; for, in their minds, divine 
inspiration and frantic gestures were inseparably 
connected. The suddenness of the attack, in 
the beautiful language of Lucretius, “ut ful- 
aminis ictu,” together with the violence of the 
symptoms, could not, by any cause then under- 
stood, be accounted for. These superstitious 
fears gave rise to that singular practice from 
which the phrase “morbus qui insputatur,” or 
“qui despui solet, ” was derived: a custom not 
only observed as a precaution, a charm, or pro- 
phylactic to him who practised it, but was also 
supposed to be salutary to the patient himself; 
in proof of which, the learned author quoted 
several passages from Theophrastus, Pliny, 
Plautus, and other eminent writers. 

Dr. Hawkins then entered upon the subject of 
his paper in a more masa g point of view: 
principally dwelling upon the physical condition 
of the brain and nervous system, on which the 
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symptoms of epilepsy depend; concerning which 
he said, “ although modern observation has not, 
as yet, extended far, the limits of our knowledge 
has nevertheless afforded hopes of further ad- 
vancement, by changing, to a certain degree, 
the direction of our inquiries. 

‘Some Observations upon Land Scurvy,’ by 
William Macmichael, M.D., F.R.S., were after- 
terwards read : a disease extremely prevalent in 
the Middlesex Hospital during the summer of 
1830. This disorder (described by Sydenham 
as “ Scorbutus,”) the author considered to be 
essentially the same as that which has recently 
obtained the name of “ Purpura Hezmorrha- 
gica.” 

Some fine and interesting specimens of ana- 
tomical preparations, by M. Dumoutier, were 
upon the table: one, the bones of the cranium, 
exhibiting. the internal structure of the ear, 
prepared by him for Herbert Mayo, Esq., for 
the King’s College, excited universal admiration. 
An immense model of the ear, in plaster, show- 
ing its various parts, imported by Mr. Schloss, 
was also much praised for its accuracy. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
April 23.—Dr. Stewart in the chair.—The 


opinions Mr. Searle advanced in his Essay on | 


the Nervous System, at the previous meeting, 
again became the subject of debate. Dr. Wood 
introduced the question, by reading some re- 
marks corroborating Mr. Searle’s theory. Mr. 
North adduced some additional experiments. 
Dr. Barry and several other members supported 
the views introduced by the author. 

Next Saturday is the last meeting of the ses- 
sion, when Dr. Epps will read a paper on Coun- 
ter-action. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Medical Society ..........Eight, P.M. 

Moxpar, { Phrenological Society ..... Eight, P.M. 
Horticultural Society ......One, p.m. 

TurEspax, ) Linnwan Society ..........Eight, p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature. .Three, p.m. 

Wepwes. { Society of ATts ...0.0+00++04 past 7, P.M. 














Royal Society fzomnssoccoonsll past 8, P.M. 
THuRsD. i Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 

Zoological Society..........Three, P.M. 
Faipay, Royal Institution............4 past 8, P.M. 

Royal Asiatic Society ......T'wo, p.m. 
Sarva. { Westminster Medical Society, Eight, p.m. 





FINE ARTS 
WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

A blunder has been pointed out to us in our 
early and hasty notice of this exhibition ;—the 
name of Mackenzie was written instead of Field- 
ing. No one that has seen the pictures but will 
immediately see the error; we refer to the very 
numbers in the catalogue that must correct it: 
it is, indeed, so palpable as hardly to need 
this explanation ; but we give it to save post- 
age; for more than one considerate friend has 
thought it well to write to us upon the subject. 

Our further notice must be deferred till next 
week. We looked in, but too late in the day, 
and the rooms were so crowded that it was im- 
possible to get a quiet view of any favourite 
picture. In the meantime, the great interest 
that always attaches to this Exhibitiun—the na- 
tionality and beauty of the art itself—induce us 
to preface our notice with a few general observa- 
tions on 

Water-Colour Painting. 

_ Water is used as a vehicle for colours, either 
in fresco-painting, distemper, or for colouring 
paper, in the manner of modern drawings ; and 
it is our intention to lay before our readers a 
short account of these different methods of paint- 
ing, but particularly of the latter, with some ob- 
servations on the peculiar advantages and de- 
fects attendant on each style. 





Fresco- painting (so termed because it can only | 
be done “ @ fresco,’ that is, on the fresh or wet | 
plaster of a wall,) is an art of high antiquity, | 
and was practised with great success by the 
Greeks and Romans. The process consists of 
applying the colours, tempered with water, to | 
the wet plaster: the colours thus combine with 
the lime, and form a smooth hard surface, not 
soluble in water. Pictures of this description 
must be executed rapidly, for they cannot be re- 
touched when once the plaster has become dry. 
Fresco-painting is peculiarly adapted to the 
walls and ceilings of buildings, where the purity 
of colour, the durability, and total absence of 
gloss, give it a great advantage over every other 
kind of painting. The deep shadows are, how- 
ever, less powerful than in oil; but the great 
brilliancy of the lighter tints makes up in some 
degree for that deticiency. 

Some of the paintings found at Pompeii ap- 
pear to be executed in this manner, but not all 
of them, for in several works the painters used 
a thick viscid vehicle, which could not be em- 
ployed in fresco, according to our notions of that 
art; neither are we acquainted with any glutinous 
vehicle of so great durability. It is to be re- 
gretted that the modern masters did not under- 
stand the preparation of the ground for fresco- 
painting, for their works have in many instances 
cracked and peeled off, as oil paintings are apt 
to do when exposed to damp. This defect is, 
unfortunately, but too visible in the great fresco 
works of Correggio, and some other painters of 
celebrity. ‘The art was never practised to any 
extent in our own country, and we are not aware 
of any English fresco paintings to which we can 
direct the attention of our readers. 

Distemper probably owes its name to the very 
liquid state in which the colours are used, and 
they may be therefore said to be “ distemperati”’ 
—melted or liquefied. The process consists of 
grinding the colours in water, and then mixing 
them to a proper consistency for painting with 
size, white of egg, or gum arabic. The light 
tints are produced by a mixture of whiting, or 
some more brilliant white; and the art differs 
from that called water-colour painting, inasmuch 
as the ground is never seen in distemper. When 
executed on a small scale, it is often termed 
‘‘ body-colour,” and we have many very beau- 
tiful examples of this kind of painting, particu- 
larly the architectural views of Clerisseau, where 
the art is carried as far as it appears possible to 
proceed in distemper. The scenes of theatres are 
executed in this manner, and of late years some 
very beautiful specimens of that description have 
appeared in London. Distemper is of great use 
in architectural decoration, and is generally em- 
ployed in the French palaces; but the modern 
Romans excel in the variety of their ornaments, 
and by employing stencils, many beautiful works 
are produced in their houses. 

In distemper the light tints have a purity and 
brilliancy exceeding that of any other kind of 
painting; but as it has no gloss, the dark colours 
are always weak and heavy. Great difficulty 
also attends the progress of the work, because 
the tints dry out totally different from their ap- 
pearance when wet. The picture is difficult to 
retouch, extremely liable to injury, and scarcely 
possible to clean, if dirty. These disadvantages, 
and the invention of a more pleasing style, have 
entirely superseded the use of distemper for 
small works. 

Water-colours, or the art of colouring paper 
so as to produce the beautiful drawings we see 
annually at our exhibitions, is an art of recent 
invention, at least so far as respects the great 
degree of perfection to which such works are at 
present carried. The earliest specimens of this 
art are seen in the drawings of the old Italian 
masters, which are seldom more than a wash of 
one colour, to bring out an effect by light and 
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shadow. The architectural drawings, by Pal- 


= 


ladio, still preserved at Vicenza, are of the same 
description; and it is not very surprising that 
water-colour painting should not have advanced 
more rapidly, because the success of the art 
depends materially on a certain hardness in the 
paper, which is comparatively a recent im- 
provement. 

The drawings by Paul Sandby are the earliest 
which claim our attention as any approach to 
finished pictures. They are weak in colour, 
and have commonly an outline drawn with a pen, 
which, though it may express detail in the place 
of elaborate colouring, is but a poor substitute 
for a more perfect mode of expression. 

By the labours of several artists whose names 
we value, water-colour painting made gradual, 
but not rapid advances ; and it was not till about 
twenty-seven years ago that the art exhibited 
beauties which, in some respects, vied with the 
most perfect performances in oil painting. 

Many of our readers are so familiar with the 
process of this art, that, to them, any descrip- 
tion would be superfluous. To those who have 
not practically studied water-colours, it may be 
well to state, that the colours are used to stain 
the paper to the desired tint, while the light 
parts are produced entirely by the white paper 
itself, modified by the colour that is laid over 
it. The darkest parts are often made to shine 
with gum, which, if judiciously applied, increases 
the effect of the drawing. Opaque colours are 
sometimes employed with advantage, but they 
are never made to fill much space in the picture. 

The effect of such drawings is decidedly infe- 
rior in power to oil pictures, because it is not 
possible either to produce such deep shadows, 
or to cover a mass of shadow with equal facility: 
but in one respect drawings have the advantage, 
and that is in the extreme brilliancy and purity 
of the lights. The result of these considerations 
is, that water-colour drawings appear to most 
advantage when the subject consists chiefly of 
light, with but a small portion of dark tint; and 
it is upon this principle that they are better 
adapted to landscape than regular historical 
compositions, where a great mass of shadow, 
relieved by a small portion of light, is often 
considered the most advantageous arrangement. 

The prodigious improvement in drawings is 
purely of English invention; and though it may 
be said that in England, the arts have not the 
encouragement they have received in countries 
where their perfection has been often associated 
with the political interests of the state, yet it is 
a pleasing reflection, that to our artists we owe 
the introduction of a new style of art, as much 
admired by foreign nations, as practised with 
success in our own isles. 

CITY OF LONDON ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

April 21.—The last meeting for the season 
was held this evening, at the London Coffee 
House, and attended by some of the most dis- 
tinguished patrons of the art, as well as literary 
characters, and artists. The collection was the 
most attractive and gratifying we have yet wit- 
nessed at this society. Some splendid drawings 
by Turner, in the possession of Mr. T. Griffiths, 
of Norwood, were particularly admired; also a 
portfolio of drawings belonging to Mr. Maw. 
Amongst others, were several beautiful sketches 
by the late President—drawings by Prout, 
Bonington, J. Martin, J. Hayter, and other 
eminent artists—the original sketch by Wilkie, 
for the ‘ Reading the Will,’ in the possession of 
Mrs. Emmerson—an exquisite copy in water- 
colours by Leslie, after Derby, R.A.—some ex- 
cellent portraits by Sir M. A. Shee, J. Wood, 
and J. K. Wildman, and a lovely head by Uwins. 
There were also several fancy subjects of great 
interest by Westall, Rothwell, Middleton, &c. 
—(among the landscapes, we noticed one of re- 
markable sweetness by T. C. Hofland, and an- 
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other by W. Calcott)—some excellent works in 
sculpture by H. Behnes Burlowe, and a beauti- 
fully-executed cast of the arm of an infant by 
the same artist—a portrait of Hoo Loo from 
Mr. Kiernan—and an interesting fragment in 
relief, brought from the ruins of the royal palace 
at Persepolis, by Sir William Ouseley. The 
Society will resume their meetings in November 
next. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY, KING’S MEWS. 


Tue public will find an abundant source of 
gratification in their visits to this Institution ; 
nor do we know of more effective patriotism 
than the encouragement afforded to industry 
and talent by the display of what these agents 
are capable of effecting when thus fostered. 
Success stimulates to further and more careful 
exertion ; and we may here see the advantages 
to be derived from public encouragement, in 
the improved state of our manufactures, and 
the products of art, as compared with that of 
only a few years earlier date. Owing to a pres- 
sure of engagements, we have had time only for 
a hasty glance over the contents of the new exhi- 
bition, which opened to public inspection on 
Thursday; we, however, observed several pro- 
ductions of much beauty and ingenuity, some 
of which we shall particularize in a future notice, 
when we trust to find the catalogue still further 
augmented; meanwhile we advise our readers 
not to lose a favourable opportunity of viewing 
an exhibition so interesting in its display, and 
so laudable in its object. 








MUSIC 


ITALIAN OPERA—KING’S THEATRE. 

Notwithstanding the disappointments which 
the public have received in the course of the sea- 
son, and their consequent indifference to more 
débuts of high promise and pretensions, a tole- 
rably well-filled house assembled on Tuesday to 
witness the performance of the celebrated Ru- 
BINI and his lady Madame Rubini, (late, we 
believe, Madlle. Chatelle). The opera selected 
was Bellini’s ‘Il Pirata’—that most obstrepe- 
rous, ringing, dinging, big-drum-beating opera. 
The composer has warfare in his very name, 
and but that he is of the rougher sex, we should 
be inclined to spell it Bellona. If he makes 
such a stir with a series of domestic incidents, 
mercy upon us! what would he do if he had a 
‘part to tear a cat in?” the fields of Waterloo 
would be the Valley of Silence compared to it. 
The music (?) of this piece consists in the “ cla- 
morque virum, clangorque tubarum,” and 
nothing else. Not so the singing, particularly 
Signor Rubini's, who, although evidently debi- 
litated and passé, is worth a thousand Davids. 
His voice, in a of its notes, reminded us 
strongly of Donzelli when he did not shout: it 
is a pure and extensive tenor—perfect in its 
intonation—sweet and sufficiently powerful, (for 
we hate roarers,) and possesses a remarkable 
power of gliding almost imperceptibly from the 
voce di petto to the voce di testa. Once or twice, 
owing to the illness he has lately undergone, it 
failed him, which made some sapient critics 
shrug their shoulders most painfully; such 
judges would conclude that Paganini was a bad 
violinist, if one of his strings were to break 
during performance. With regard to the Sig- 
nor’s style it is rather quiet—pure, but a little 
cold; though this may probably have been oc- 
casioned by opposing it to the ludicrous contor- 
tions we have been lately used to. Weare told 
this opera shows him off to the best advantage ; 
if so, we are sorry for it. 

Madame Rubini possesses a fine mezzo-so- 
prano voice, and a commanding person. We 
cannotspeak positively as to the lady’s age, butshe 
ought not yet to have quitted the schoul of her 








musical studies. She professes too much—she 
is too redundant in bad ornament, and often be- 
comes harsh and out of tune, by straining her 
voice beyond its natural compass. However, 
she is the best we have had yet, and it is some- 
thing to be improving. Of the other parts of 
the opera it is not worth while to say anything. 

The Ballet of ‘ Kenilworth’ as usual, and 
Taglioni charming as ever. We think Paul 
more graceful with her than when he danced 
with his sister. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Fifth Concert, Monday, April 25. 


Turs was the best Concert, as a whole, of the 
present season. The opening Symphony (No. 8 
of Haydn) was given with the precision and effect 
which distinguish this splendid Orchestra. ‘The 
violin obligato in the slow movement was 
played with great delicacy and expression by 
Mr. Loader. His exertions elicited loud ap- 
plause. Mr. Braham sang the scena, ‘ Per pieta, 
non dirmi addio,’ of Beethoven, in his best style ; 
but we wish he would not attempt running upon 
half-notes: nobody ever did, or ever will, give 
them with perfect correctness; and if they could 
be so given, they would not be pleasing. Mr. 
Mori led a quintetto of Beethoven with his ac- 
customed excellence, and was most ably sup- 
ported by Messrs. Watts, Moralt, A. Griesbach, 
and Lindley, Madame Stockhausen then sang 
a very clever song of Hummel’s. It chanced 
that Mr. Hummel was in the room, and Mr. 
T. Cooke, the conductor of the evening, with 
great modesty and good taste, resigned his seat 
at the pianoforte to him, that he might accom- 
pany his own song. We should have liked to 
have seen even a small portion of Mr. T. Cooke’s 
modesty transferred to Mr. Hummel, for we 
have frequently been obliged to smile at the 
monstrous pomposity with which the latter gen- 
tleman takes possession, as it were, of an orches- 
tra, and draws attention on himself when he 
presides at the pianoforte during one of his own 
compositions. We respect his great genius as 
a composer, and admire his talents as a per- 
former; but he should bear in mind the genius 
and talent by which, at the Philharmonic, at any 
rate, he is surrounded, and keep his “* madness’’ 
a little “in the back ground.” An overture of 
Marschner, ‘ Der Templar und die Jiidin,’ closed 
the first act. As a whole, it must, we fear, be 
characterized as noisy, but it is a very splendid 
work, and contains many passages of great 
beauty. It is so intricate and so difficult, that 
even this band seemed hardly to have mastered 
it. When they are more mellow in it, as the 
phrase is, we should think it will beeome a 
favourite. 

The second act commerced with Beethoven’s 
magnificent Symphony in a. We had then the 
song ‘Qui sdegno, from ‘Il Flauto Magico.’ 
This charming song was effectively given by 
Signor Santini, although, from an attempt to 
throw his utmost force into it, his intonation 
was here and there a little imperfect. He was, 
however, loudly applauded and encored. A Fan- 
tasia on the horn, by Signor Puzzi, followed ; 
the music, if such it may be called, by Costa. 
Wedon’t know who Costa is, and we hope nobody 
willtell us. It was a wretched production, having 
difficulty of execution for its only distinguishing 
feature. Signor Puzzi’s well-known talent en- 
abled him to blow down nearly all the impedi- 
ments thrown in his way; but, from some defect 
in the parts, we presume, he was several times 
at odds with the band. It was, as we said, ex- 
tremely difficult ; and we wish, as Dr. Johnson 
once said upon a similar occasion, “it had been 
impossible.” The great duet in ‘Il Don Gio- 
vanni,’ ‘ Fuggi, crudel, was sung by Madame 
Stockhausen and Mr. Braham, so as to give 
general satisfaction. To us, there is a coldness 





about this lady’s singing which, with all its cor- 
rectness, we cannot get over, and which she her- 
self seldom gets over, except in her Swiss airs, 
In those she is always at home, and we are 
always delighted to visit her. We may be great 
Goths; but we had the same, or nearly the same, 
opinion about Mdlile. Sontag, whom we always 
considered deficient in feeling, until we wit- 
nessed her performances in German Opera, 
The beautiful Overture to ‘Oberon,’ beautifully 
played, closed this fine Concert, upon which 
Signor Costa’s pen made the only blot. 








THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 


On Thursday a new historical play, in fiveacts, 
called ‘ Alfred the Great, or, the Patriot King,’ 
was produced here. We have neither time nor 
space this week to do justice to it, and shall 
therefore not attempt, until next, to enter 
into any detail of its many and various merits, 
We went with considerable expectation, because 
it was known to be written by Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, a gentleman, whose fame as a 
theatrical author would be permanent if it rested 
only upon ‘ Virginius,’ which, as is well known, 
it does not. Our expectation was more than 
realized, and we have to congratulate the public 
on the acquisition of a play, which, though not 
wholly free from faults, (what is?) is an honour 
to Mr. Knowles, an ornament to the stage, and 
a credit to the country. It was, in reference to 
the acting, altogether ably supported. Except 
in ‘ Virginius,’ we never saw Mr. Macready to so 
much advantage, and Miss Phillips, in one of the 
most charming female characters ever introduced 
upon the stage, went so far beyond any previous 
effort of hers, that we must defer a more par- 
ticular notice of her till next Saturday, lest our 
first impressions of delight should lead us into 
saying too much. ‘The play was given out for 
repetition every evening until further notice, 
with every token of rapturous assent from the 
audience. We beg to assure our readers that 
it is an admirable production, notwithstanding 
the praise of it in the play-bill puff. It is hard 
indeed that so clever a work should, in this re- 
spect, be put on a footing with indecent farces 
and stupid Easter pieces. Why did it not occur 
to Mr. Knowles to interfere and protect himself 
from this degradation ? 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

A new comedy, entitled ‘ The Exquisites,’ was 
brought out last night at this house, and met 
with the most complete success. The author 
(that most indefatigable Spanish gentleman Don 
T. de Trueba) has every reason to congratulate 
himself on the result. We have no room to 
speak of the merits of his exquisite production 
this week; but shall merely state that it was 
announced for repetition on Monday next amidst 
great applause—and we shall consequently have 
an opportunity of giving our critical opinion in 
the next number. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

WE have to apologize to Messrs. Mathews 
and Yates for not having been able to notice 
their entertainment last week; and even now, 
though we have paid them a visit, our report 
must be incomplete, for we could not get to the 
theatre until the two first parts were almost 
finished. Mr. Mathews has his revenge upon 
us—for the crime of omitting to witness any 
one of his admirable performances carries the 
punishment with it. We were in time only to 
hear his last song, called ‘ Rustic Olympics,’ 
and may safely say, that, presuming the whole 
stock on hand to answer to sample, the public 
must understand little of the art of laying out 
their fun-money to advantage if they do not 
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become extensive purchasers. We hope to give 
an account of the remainder next week. Mr. 
Yates’s Monopolologue is called ‘ Yates in Italy,’ 
and affords him opportunities of displaying to 
considerable advantage the versatility of his 
powers as an actor, and the wonderful quickness 
of his changes of dress and situation. We never 
remember to have seen so extraordinary a per- 
sonification of “ the mutability of human affairs.” 
Even Mons. Alexandre “ the great,” as he may 
have been called in this department, sinks into 
insignificance when compared with this modern 
Proteus. ‘The writing of this monopolologue 
has not much to recommend it, but a great deal 
ought not to be expected from the speaking 
part of an entertainment, where the severe 
bodily exertion must materially interfere with 
the oral delivery. The characters, eight in 
number, are all amusingly sustained; but the 
Signora Catterina is by far the best. This part 
is acted by Mr. Yates with an infinity of comic 
humour, and received by the audience with great 
laughter and applause. In the course, or rather 
the coarse of this entertainment, the author has 
had the bad taste to introduce two or three 
sentences of gross indecency, and Mr. Yates has 
the good taste so to slur them over, that they 
are not generally heard, but it would be better if 
he omitted them altogether. The house was 
well attended, notwithstanding the illuminations 
without. 


FRENCH PLAYS—HAYMARKET. 


On Friday the 22nd instant, Mons. BRuNET 
made his welcome appearance. He was not in 
the first piece, which was called “ Le Paysan 
Picard,” and which offered nothing worthy of 
particular notice, if we except some rather good 
acting by M. Paulin, who performed the part of 
St. Leon, Capitaine de Hussards. We have 
seldom heard on the stage so good a patois as 
he assumed while in the disguise of the Coun- 
tryman. The next piece, a Vaudeville in one 
act, was chosen for M. Brunet’s début. It 
afforded him that sort of negative opportunity 
for display which only a great artist knows how 
to avail himself of—namely, the making a great 
deal out of a very little. ‘There was a quiet in- 
tenseness about his personation of the money- 
getting attorney, which made him appear the 
only one on the stage who was not acting. If 
this be not the perfection of the art, we know 
not what is. M. Alfred, who has considerably 
improved lately, played Derville, jeune avoué, 
very well; and the ladies Eliza, Corra, and St. 
Ange, made him a very nice set of clerks. We 
do not know that French women wear the 
breeches in reality better than our country- 
women, but we must admit that they always 
seem to do so. We had next ‘ Valentine, ou, 
La Chute des Feuilles’—“ drame nouveau en 
deux actes.” This is one of those specimens of 
ultra-domestic misery, so often met with on the 
French stage, in which the sublime is carried 
to such an excess as to meet the ridiculous, and 
make it something very like an even question 
under which head we ought to class them. We 
are free to confess, that, in the instance before 
us, we rather incline to the latter. 

Valentine (Madame Albert) is betrothed to a 
young officer, but, having certain doubts as to 
his real affection for her, she entreats him, on 
the day fixed for their wedding, to deal candidly 
with her, and own if her suspicions are well- 
founded. He vows that he loves her, and her 
alone, and for the moment she is satisfied ;—but 
a sense of honour has made him conceal the 
truth—he loves another, and that other shortly 
arrives in the person of Mathilde de Leonitz, a 
friend and schoolfellow of Valentine. The un- 
expected meeting between Mathilde and Alfred, 
the officer, causes them to evince mutual emo- 
tion, and betrays the true state of affairs to the 


fainting Valeniine. So finishes the first act. 





At the opening of the second it is evident that 
Valentine has taken some desperate resolution 
—she joins the hands of Alfred and her friend, 
sends them off to be married, declares that she 
is calm and shall soon be quite happy, and 
insists on being left alone. They are no sooner 
gone, than, after a short burst of feeling, she 
prepares to execute her dark purpose. Her 
old nurse returns and surprises her—she com- 
mands the nurse to remain where she is—says 
that she is going to her own room—and signi- 
ficantly directs, that when the wedding party 
return, a medical friend who is with them, shall 
enter her chamber alone. In an instant after 
she quits the stage they all come; the doctor, 
being informed, rushes after her—and a pause 
of intense silence ensues, which is broken by 
his returning with his pocket-handkerchief in 
one hand and Valentine’s bridal chaplet in the 
other—the curtain falling upon a general ex- 
clamation of horror. Now this is what we call 
un peu trop fort. 

Weare ready to make oath that we are by no 
means hard-hearted, and yet, though we know 
we ought to have wept (the authors, MM. St. 
Hilaire et Villeneuve, forgive us!) we were 
very near laughing. ‘Thoughts are free, and 
sometimes they make free—and we vow, that, 
when we saw that a small wreath of flowers 
which had so lately formed the tip of her head, 
was all that was left of her, we could not help 
thinking, first, of the Kilkenny cats—and then of 
the gentleman whose wife was so completely 
burned to a cinder, that he only arrived time 
enough to sweep her under the grate. Madame 
Albert acted with great correctness, but, as it 
appeared to us, with little feeling, and less ori- 
ginality. She has evidently studied the best 
models, but everything seemed to be done be- 
cause some one had done it before. She pleased 
the eye without touching the heart, and we ad- 
mired her without being able to sympathize 
with her. It would be unjust not to add, that 
the majority of the audience differed from us. 
There was an abundance of tears shed, and she 
was called for after the play, to receive flattering 
testimonies of approbation. The unreasonable 
time allowed to elapse between the pieces, and 
the length of the performances themselves, 
obliged us, though with regret, to leave the 
house, without seeing Mons. Brunet in ‘ Le 
Desespoir de Jocrisse.’ His engagement is 
short, and we recommend all lovers of the 
French drama to see him once, not doubting 
that they will then recommend themselves to see 
him again. 








THEATRICAL CHAT. 


Tue great theatres have not been altogether 
free from agitations this week; and there have 
been complaints of aristocratical oppression on 
the one side, and outcries against radical re- 
formers on the other. We are aware of all that 
has passed, but are somewhat puzzled to know 
how far it may become us to interfere, or 
rather to report and remark, for interference 
cannot be our business in any case. We are 
anxious on the one hand not to withhold from 
the public any information which they may feel 
curious to have and be entitled to receive; and 
we are, from principle, equally anxious on the 
other, to avoid even the appearance of a wish to 
intrude ourselves upon private affairs. The dis- 
cussions originated in a declared intention on 
the part of the proprietors and lessees of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane to restrict their per- 
formances to three nights per week. “ In con- 
sequence of something which passed in another 
place” (as they say at the still greater houses), 
this idea has been abandoned. We conceive, 
therefore, that for the present, at any rate, the 
public need not trouble themselves about the 
business, because the performances will be given, 





as heretofore, every night; and they have only 
to attend them in sufficient numbers to prevent 
the question from being ever again raised. 

The music of the forthcoming Opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre, which has been stated to be ex- 
clusively by Mr. Onslow, is, as we are informed, 
in part composed by Mr. Barham Livius. The 
book of songs, &c. when published, will of 
course point out which. The same informant 
tells us that Mr. Livius and Mr. Onslow were 
both pupils, at the same time, of M. Reicha, of 
Paris, the celebrated harmonist. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Lord Chancellor (says The Times) has 
promised to take the chair at the approaching 
Anniversary of the Literary Fund. 


Anecdote of the Death of John Hunter.—Reason 
alone is a very unsafe test to try any man’s 
conduct by; his passions, his impulses, and his 
caprice are often active, while his reason is 
asleep. So much are we under the influence of 
sensation, that John Hunter, the great surgeon 
and physiologist, died in a fit of enraged passion, 
although he often said that such an excitement 
would certainly prove fatal to him. He died in 
St. George’s Hospital, Oct. 16, 1793, under 
these circumstances :—being there in the exer- 
cise of his official duty as a surgeon, he had a 
warm dispute with Dr. Pierson on a professional 
subject, upon which he said “ I must retire, for 
I feel an agitation which will be fatal to me, if I 
increase it,” and he immediately withdrew into 
an adjoining room; but Dr. Pierson, not being 
willing to give up his argument, followed him, 
which so enraged Hunter, that he vehemently 
exclaimed, “ You have followed me on purpose 
to be the death ofme !—you have murdered me!” 
and instantly fell and expired. R. D. 


Memorable Saying of Kosciusko.—When this 
brave Pole arrived at Cracow, where the revo- 
lution commenced, he made to the little band 
of patriots under his command, the following 
heart-stirring speech: ‘We are not strong 
enough in numbers to be victorious, but we are 
enough to die with honour in defending our 
country !” 


The Press in Poland.—A French journal has 
been established at Warsaw—one result of the 
late revolution—entitled L’Echo de la Pologne. 
It was commenced in the latter end of January, 
and is published on alternate days: it bears for 
a motto an adapted version of the words of 
Shakspeare, “ To be, or not to be,” thus—Lire 
libre, ou n’étre pas. The Polish language being 
chiefly confined to the country, the French has 
been adopted for the Journal, as the readiest 
medium of conveying to the world a full know- 
ledge of the sentiments and the actual state of 
the brave defenders of that unfortunate country. 


The Human Voice.—At a late Sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, some interesting 
facts were disclosed, in a paper by M. Bennati, 
on the Mechanism of the Voice. From his pro- 
fessional engagement of physician to the Italian 
Opera he has had extensive opportunities of 
forwarding the object of his inquiries. He has 
observed that the voice is chiefly affected by the 
elongation of the uvula, which most persons who 
have had severe colds will readily understand : 
in some cases that part of the human organ 
becomes so enlarged as entirely to prevent the 
issue of any sound louder than a whisper. The 
case of a lady was instanced, who entirely lost 
the use of her voice for several months, and 
was reduced to the necessity of writing all she 
wished to say; recourse was had in vain to 
several eminent physicians ;—she at last was 
advised to use a gargle of strong alum water, 
which COMPLETELY RESTORED HER VOICE, A 
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permanent organic enlargement is not unfre- 
quent, in which case M. Bennati has successfully 
employed cauterization of the uvula, and has, 
in some cases, increased the timbre, and even 
added two or three notes to the compass, of the 
voice. Those who wish to benefit by such a 
curious discovery, will be glad to know how this 
iseffected. He makes use of a metallic instru- 
ment, at the end of which is a bowl containing 
the lunar caustic, so shaped as to touch, simul- 
taneously, the whole surface of the uvula, having 
a sliding lid to prevent contact with any other 
part, which is acted on through the handle of 
the instrument. The effect of the caustic is to 
excite the contraction of the muscles, and reduce 
the part to its ordinary dimensions. A few ap- 
plications will prove its efficacy. An instance 
is cited, that of a pleader, who, after speaking a 
short time, lost the tone of his voice, his throat 
became dry, and convulsive coughing ensued ; 
and he was obliged to relinquish pleading. 
Having consulted M. Bennati, it was discovered 
that the uvula was considerably elongated. He 
employed the caustic, and in nine applications 
his voice was completely restored, and he is now 
a distinguished advocate. 


Population of the United States.—By the re- 
turns made in the last year, it appears that 
the population of North America has increased 
in the Jast ten years nearly 50 per cent. in the 
principal towns, 42 of which collectively con- 
tained, in 1820, a population of nearly 600,000 
souls; while the same places contain, by the 
last census, nearly 900,000. Some have doubled 
their numbers in the ten years, others have 
nearly trebled, and most have increased in the 
above ratio, while some few have diminished— 


in 1820. in 1830. 
Albany contained ........ 12,630 24,216 
Cincinnati cocesccescceee 9,642 26,515 
New York ......00--00++ 123,706 200,942 
Philadelphia .........+.- 108,116 167,688 
Boston...ceesesecececees 43,298 61,381 
Baltimore .........-+00-- 62,788 80,526 


Beggars.—Those of our countrymen and 
women who have travelled on the Rhine, and 
may have thoughts of returning there, will hear 
with great satisfaction, in the hope that the ex- 
ample will be followed, that a Society for the 
Suppression of Mendicity has been established 
at Strasbourg. Our stay-at-home friends, with 
their much-abused (in both senses) poor-laws, 
can have no idea of the intolerable nuisance of 
beggars. In parts of Belgium and Bavaria, and 
some of the smaller states bordering on the 
Rhine, they seem to centinel the road—to have 
regular stations ; and, they wait your arrival at 
the post-house much more certainly than a relay 
of horses. But these are only the traders; beg- 
ging is a sort of holiday sport for the field-la- 
bourers, and boys and girls rush to the road at 
the sight or sound of a carriage, and run howl- 
ing and whining beside it, and, with change only 
of the individuals, they form a very numerous 
escort from village to village. The truth is, that 
in Catholic countries people give much more 
than we do in casual charity; and where they 
have no poor-laws, much more must be given: 
but charity is a fundamental doctrine, with a 
church that has whole orders of mendicant friars. 
In all their churches they have poor-boxes, into 
which all good Catholics think it becoming to 
drop a trifle ; in many, the poor are licensed to 
sit within the church porch, and the church 
itself, to solicit charity, and they do not fail to 
avail themselves of the privilege. Even in the 
inns these poor-boxes are common; they are 
sometimes brought round after dinner ; and on 
board the passage-boats, the master never comes 
to receive the fare, but he is accompanied by 
one of the sailors with a strong, well-secured, 
little box, into which you are expected to drop 





a trifle for the benefit of the poor. Beyond 
doubt we manage these things better in England, 
and, but for the abuse, our poor-laws ought to 
be the admiration—and so forth,—according 
as in like cases used and received. But, after 
all, personal charity has a fine humanizing influ- 
ence; it is a bond of affection between rich and 
poor—it blesses him that gives, and him that 
takes—it makes two people happy; it enables 
a humble man to take rank in society; poor 
as he is, he is not a beggar, and the smallest 
coin in the realmcan raise him high in his own 
self-respect. Dr. Johnson said some admirable 
things on charity; aman may be wiser who sees 
their fallacy, but better if he acts on the feeling 
that they are true. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. —s 
\° | Noon. Winds. 











Weather. 








W.&Mon. | Max. Min 

Th. 21; 57 42) 29.35 S.E. Cloudy. 
Fr. 22/62 47/ 29,22 S.E. Ditto. 
Sat. 23 G4} 46) 29.15 E, Ditto. 
Sun. 24) 6 49 29.45 N.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 25, 66 45 29.65 Var. Clear P.M. 
Tues. 26) 67 47 29.65 | Var. Ditto. 
Wed. 27| 64 48 29.30 Ss. Cloudy. 





Prevailing Clouds.— All the modifications of cloud, 
excepting the Nimbus and Stratus, prevailed through- 
out the week. 


Mean temperature of the week, 54.5°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

Venus’s geocentric long.on Wed. 6° 5’in Gemini. 

Mars’s  — — — 26° 19’ in Gemini. 

Sun’s — — _ 6° 27’ in Taurus. 

Length of day on Wed. 14h. 6m.; increased, 6h. 22m. 


_Sun’s horary motion 2/25’. Logarithmic number of 
distance on ‘Tues. .002886. 





Athenzum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





The lives of Scottish Worthies will form the subject 
of No. XXII. of the Family Library. 

Sir Henry Halford has prepared for the press the 
Essays, &c., read by him to the College of Physicians ; 
and has added thereto an account of the opening of the 
tomb of Charles I., at which he assisted. 

FamilyDramatists, No.1V., Zschylus,with Flaxman’s 
designs, carefully engraved by Finden, is just ready. 
Ford will follow. ‘The purification of the text will now 
for the first time, obtain for this author admission to the 
boudoir and drawing-room table, and throw open his 
— to aclass of readers hitherto unacquainted with 

em. 


Forthcoming.—A new History and Description of the 
Town ot Woburn, its Abbeyand Vicinity. A Biography 
of the Russell Family; and a Guide to Woburn Abbey, 
with an account of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Con- 
servatories. By J. D. Parry, M.A. 

Just subscribed.—Plain Sermons, by a Country 
Clergyman, 12mo. 5s.—Keightley’s Mythology of 
Greece and Italy, with Plates by Brooke, 8vo. 18s.— 
The Institution and Abuse of Ecclesiastical Property, 
by Hull, 8vo. 6s.—Life and Correspondence of Isaac 
Basire, ).D., by W. Daruill, B.D., Svo. 12s.—Blunt’s 
Abraham, 12mo. 5s. 6¢.—Snow’s Prayers, 1Smo. 2s. 6d. 
—Chit-Chat, or Short Tales in Short Words, 16mo. 
3s, 6d.—The Life of Thomas Muir, by P. M‘Kenzie, 4s. 
—Edinburgh Cabinet Library,Vol. 3, 5*.— Aldine Poets, 
Vol.12,5s.— Encyclopedia Metropoli Ath div. Vol, 5, 
2/.2s.— Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
Nos. 11, 12, prints, 4s. ; proofs, 7s. ; before letters ,10s,.— 
Zoological Gardens and Menagerie, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 5s. 
—Sir A. Brook’s Traveis in Spain and Morocco, 
12. 10s.—Bogle Corbet, or the Emigrants, 14. 11s. 6d.— 
Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 17, Horace, Vol. 1. 
4s. 6d.—Hughes’s Divines, No. 12, Barrow, Vol. 7, 
7s. 6d.—Epitome of Literature, No. 2, Paley’s Evi- 
dences, and Locke’s Understanding, 5s. 6d.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Library, Vol. 4, 5s.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 18, England, Vol. 2, 6s.—Dibdin’s Sunday Library, 
Vol. 3, 5s.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 69, 3s. 6d.— 
Standard Novels, Vol. 3, 6s.—National Library, Vol. 8, 
6s.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 1, 5s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Our friend A. M. of B. N. C. must first get 1 
Petra ¥- “dag rst get leave from 
Other friends next week. We hope indeed tliat the 
Publishers will give us a few days rest, and allow us 
to bring up great arrears. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
s JONES’S PROMETHEANS, for pro- 
¢ ducing instant Light without the aid of a Bottle, and war- 


ranted never to-impair by keeping. This is the most simple and 
best mode of producing Light ever invented; for cigar-smokers 
they are unequalled; for, whether on horseback, sea, or coach, 
in any current of air, they stillretain their tire, and emit, on being 
burnt, a fragrant perfume, aud are perfectly innocent. From 1s, 
per Box. 


8S. JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 


This is a very simple cheap mode of procuring Light, by draw- 
ing the Match through Sand Paper, and warranted never to im- 
pair by keeping; buat care must be taken not to inhale the gas 
that is evolved by the combustion of the black composition, 1s. per 
Box. May be had of all respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, xc, 


S. JONES’S TURK, — COFFEE. 


which boils the water, and converts, by its own action, into deli- 
cious Coffee as fine as wine. The advantages of this Pot are, it 
steams the Coffee before immersion, and confines the aroma, 
S. JONES’S ETNAS, 

for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 

BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, aay gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes, 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND. 





OWLAND’S CERELZUM, for the 
HEAD.ACH: as prepared from the Original Recipe, in 
possession of the late Emperor Napoleon. Pea 

The late Emperor of the French was, as we are told by ail his 
PP ne mob sakiect frequently to intense head-ach, so acutely 
painful, as, at times, to paralyze his powers both as a statesman 
and a soldier. The Imperial physicians, emulous of fame, and 
desirous of mitigating the sufferings of their generous master, 
employed respectively their utmost enerzies in the discovery of 
an efgcient alleviator; the vegetable and mineral worlds were 
with such view successively and arduously explored, but for some 
time unavailingly, till at last profound science, aided by unre- 
mitting perseverance, succeeded, happily, in eliciting the grand 
desideratum of unwearied Tesearch,—an infallible, instantaneous, 
and permanent reliever of the most inveterate vertigo, of which 
the Emperor availing himself, he was thence enabled to subdoe 
his most formidable enemy, and induced to muniticently reward 
the fortonate exterminator of a maleny wuc® 80 long had perse- 
cuted him by appalling visitations. e secret, however, of pre- 
paring this Lealasble remedy was reserved for the apy ped 
to develope, through the mediam of Messrs. ROWLAND and 
SON, Hatton Garden, London, who have recently, after much 
solicitation, and at a vast expense, —— the recipe of the 
original discoverer, and are now sole proprietors and. preparers 
of the IMPERIAL SEDATIVE, one of the most important, as 
being the most ameliorative and generally useful, emanations of 
science of ancient or modern times. : 

Few maladies, if any, are so prevalent, and, with all leneery of 
society, so subversive of comfort and of mental and corporeal ac- 
tivity, as the HEAD-ACH; to enlarge, therefore, on t aneer 
tance of its antidote would be superfluous ; suffice it to say, that 
in conferring immediate ease under, and in securing ae 
from, frequent return of acute agony ROW LAND ay SO} S$ 
CERELAUM will be uniformly found to exceed even the most 
sanguine expectation, 7 

To the sedentary and studious, and to the artizan, the nature of 
whose employment generates the recurrence of severe head-ach, 
the IMPERIAL SEDATIVE will prove of incalculable value, 
and every successive trial of its transcendently intrinsic worth will 
more highly advance its estimation. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. each, duty included, by 


A. ROWLAND anv SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN 











Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


On the 30th of April was published, No. IT. of 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, with 


an Engraving of the Villa D’Este, Tivoli. 


Sor s: 1, The Pilgrimage to Glen Ora, by Christopher —— 
ee Tenet, "May—sweet Mav !—3, Nature and Cure of the In- 
dian Cholera (with a chart illustrative of its progress)—4, He is 
gone—he is gone !—5, Slavery Question—6, Battle Flag of Sigurd 
—7, Notices of England, her People and Institations by a Yankee 
No, I. State of Education and the Universities—8, Song 

in Poland, No. 11.—10, Villa d’Este—11, Black and 
jite—12, The School of Saint Simon—13, The Three 
The Dropping Glen—15, Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of 
Don Quixote, No. [1.—i6, Bird-nesting, by a Field Naturalist— 
17, Trustees of the } n—18, The Drama: Knowles’ Alfred— 
19, Reporting Progress—20, Colloquial Dictionary—21, Journal 
of Literature, &c. 

London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. St. Paul’s Church-yard- 


Ovxonia 
9,8 















RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. Price 2s. 6d. 


The MAY Number contains: Parliamentary Eloquence. House 
of Commons. By Oliver Yorke—On the Libraries of celebrated 
Literary Men—Gallery of Literary Characters: Miss Mary 
RusseLL Mitrorp (Portrair)—Singular Passage in my own 
Life, by a Modern Pythagorean—The Rev. Edward Irving and 
his Adversaries—Cupid to the Dames of Barcelona—Scottish Me- 
jodies—A Year in Spain—Spanish Clergy—Presentation of the 
Magazine to their Majesties, from the Court Circular—The 
Juited States, from Gothe—Lives of the Statesmen of France: 
The Duc de Sully (concladed)—Felix Binocular, a Legal Sketch 
—Principles of Dissent—Reflections on the Highland Character— 
The Metropolitan, a ‘ Prospect-"ive Puff of a New Periodical 
—The Reform Deformed, or the Fate of His Majesty’s good mn 
* The State,’ A Tragedy in Three Acts; and in outrage of all 
the Three Unities. By Lord J. R——!—Nicholas and Paigrave— 
Mr. Buxton and West Indians—Mr. Fullarton’s. A in the 
Quarterly Review on Reform—The Dissolution of Parliament. 

JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street, London; JOHN ANDER- 
SON, jun. Edinburgh; and GRANT and Co, Dublin. 
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REFORM. 
This day is published, No, LXXXIX. of 


NHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
It contain Articles : 1. On the Reform Question—II. On the 
West India Question—I11, Ov Mr. Malthusand Mr. Sadier’s Views 
of Population and Emigrati IV. Captain Beechey’s recent Voy- 
age round the World—V. On Sanscrit Poetry, and the Hindu Drama 
Vi. C Basil Hall’s Life and Professional Adventures, just 
published—VII. Buonarroti’s Account of Robespierre, Babeuf, 
and the French Revolution, &c. 
tit A few copies of the extra Number po in February, 
containing the Article on Reform, may still be purchased. 








HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XIV., is published this day. 


CONTENTS. 

11 Poland under Sobieski 

12 Poland in 1830 

13 Lite of Cola di Rienzo, the 
Roman Tribune 


1 Theories of Light 

2 Present Siate of Egypt 

8 German Manners in the Six- 
teenth Century 


4 Whale Fishery 14 French Historical Dramas 
5 Ancient Teutonic Rhythmic | 15 The Cholera Morbus in 
G Harmony 


jospel Ha 
6 French Finance 
7 Letters on Croatia and Italy 
8 Modern Architecture and Ar- 
chitectural Study 


9 Greek Texts of the Roman 


ussia 
16 Spanish Tales 
17 History of the Polish Legions 
n Ita 

18 Miscellaneous Literary In- 

telligence 

Law 19 List of New Publications 
10 Paganini within the last three months, 

Printed for TREUTTEL and WURTZ, TREUTTEL, Jun. and 

RICHTER, 30, Soho-square; and BLACK, YOUNG, aud YOUNG, 
Tavistock-street. 








HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, for May.—Contents : 1, The Dissolution of Par- 
liament—2, Mechanism and its Marvels—s, The Londonderry 
Mystery—4, Theatres, Major and Minor—s, Aghios, by W. 
Hazlitt—6, The White Spectre of Malinanza, a Milanese Legend 
—7, The Hanse Towns—s, My Uncle’s Diary at Calais—9, Mr, 
Sadier, and the Political Economists—10, Notes of the Month on 
Affairs in General, including Railwaysaud Tunnels ; the Coinage ; 
Knowles and his new Tragedy ; Luxuries for the Little—Covbett 
for Southwark; the Citizen King’s Family ; Wellington Pensions 
and Whig Reductions; the Queen and the Reformers; Actors’ 
Salaries; Lord King and the Charch ; the Weymouth Election ; 
Pimlico and Windsor Contracts; Thames Water; the Countess 
of Harrington ; Pensions of the Cockburn Family, &c. &c.—Re- 
views of New Books, Fine Arts, Reports, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Loudon; and WAUGH and INNES, 
Edinburgh. 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No, CLXXX. for May, 1831. 

Contents: 1, Reformers and Anti-Reformers. A Word to the 
Wise from Old Christopher—2, Parliamentary Sayingsand Doings. 
No. [1V.—3, On Pariiementary Reform and the Freuch Revolu- 
tion. No, V.—4, Dr. Pare and his Contemporaries. No. t11.— 
5, The Ministry’s Pian of Reform—6, Passages from the Diary of 
a late Physician, Chap. 1X. The Statesman—7, Sotheby’s Homer. 
Critique 2. 

Priuted for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; aud T. CADELL, Strand, London. 





This day is published, price 6s. No. XIII. of 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, 


1. : 
Contents: 1, On Meteorological Observations, By Mr. J. Adie, 
Edinburgh—2, On the Salmon Fishery—3, Essays on the Origin 
and Natural History of Domestic Animals. By James Wilson, 
Esq. VI, On the Hog—4, On the Winnowing Machine—s, On 
Pruning Forest Trees. By Mr. Gavin Cree, Nurserymau, Biggar 
—6, ts on Draining—7, On Population—s, On the Me- 
chanism of the Limbs of the Horse. By Mr. Dick--9, On the 
Turnip Slicer—10, America: Audubon’s Birds of America, and 
Ornithological Biography—i1, Financial Reform: The Budget— 
12, Miscellaneous Notices—13, Quarterly Agricultural Report— 
Note, Barilla and Kelp—i4, ‘Tables of Prices of Grain, &c. &c.— 
15, Foreign Coru Markets. 


Il. 

1, Preliminary Notice—2, Essays on the Diseases in Cattle 
known by the Names of Red-water, Black-water, or Moor-ill— 
3, Essay on Draiuing and Levelling Clay Lauds. By Mr. J. Car- 
michael—4, Description of an American Hay-Rake—5, Remarks 
on Breeds of Swine—6, Communication respecting the Indian 
Law, as adapted to Pruning. By J. Robison, Esq.—Note on the 
Hopetoun Oat. 


Printed for WM, BLACK WOOD, Edi h; andT. 
“ig Po fe , Edinburgh; a CADELL, 





Now ready, Part IV. (containing Edinburgh) of 
ATTY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES of 


EUROPE, from Original Paintings; priuted to range with 
all the best Works of European Scenery. ina . 


Also, Part 12 of 
Turner’s England and Wales. 
And Part 3 of 


_ Original Illustrations to all Editions of the 
Waverley Novels. 

A With Part 3 of 

Swan’s Views of the Lakes of Scotland. 

London : ) ~) 
Kine a bal moe BOYS, and GRAVES, Printsellers to the 

*2* Prospectuses of the abov: 
lating the various prices, Xc. on 
lishers, and of every respectable 
Kingdom, where Specimens ma: 

May, 1831. 


——- periodica! Works, 
ebtained of the Pub- 
jook and Printseller in the 
y also be seen, 








WILLIAM IV. 
This day is published, by cot AGHI, SON, and Co. Pall Mall 
Zast, 


PORTRAIT of WILLIAM IV., from the 
last Drawing by Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A.; 
engraved by LEWIS, Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Prints, 5s. 





INTERESTING WORKS just published by HENRY COLBURN 
and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


I. 
IR ARTHUR BROOKE’S TRAVELS 


in SPAIN and MOROCCO, In 2 vols, 8vo., with Plates, 


II. 
BOGLE CORBET; OR, THE EMIGRANTS. 


By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8v0. 


Til. 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO THE 
PACIFIC, 
With beautiful Engravings by Finden. 


IV. 
THE YOUNG DUKE, 


By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. 


v. 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. IX. 
Containing the Third and Concluding Volume of Bourrieune’s 
Lite of Napoleon: with Plates. Price 6s. 

Also nearly ready, 


VI. 
PHILIP AUGUST U S. 


By the Author of De L’Orme,’ ‘ Darniey,’ &c. 3 vols. 
vil. 
DR. HAMILTON’S SreroRy OF MEDICINE. 
2 Vols, 


Vill. 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON—FRENCH EDITION. 
MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Par M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat. In 5 vols, 8vo. with 
17 Plates. With copious Notes, now first added, from the dic- 
tation of Napoleon while at St. Helena, from the Memoirs of 
the Duke of Rovigo, of Gen, Rapp, of Constant, and numerous 
other authentic sources. 





On the Ist of May will be published, price 5s. 
OLUME XII. of the ALDINE EDITION 
of the BRITISH POETS, containing 
The POEMS of BEATTIE ; 
With a Portrait, and an —< Memoir by the Rev, ALEX. 
Vol. XIIT. XIV. and XV, will contain the POEMS of POPE, 
WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE ETON GEOGRAPHY. 
COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the original 
Authorities and the latest Information, with Illustrations of the 
most interesting points in History, Poetry, and Fable, Plans of 
Athens, Rome, Syracuse, &c. xc.; and preceded by an Introduction 
to the Study of Astronomy. For the use of Eton School, and in- 
scribed, by permission, to the Rev, Dr. Keate, the Head Master. 

By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King. 

1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boards, 

Published for the Author, Soho-square, by E. Williams, Eton ; 
at the Eton Warehouse, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane ; Parkers,Oxford; Deightons, 
Cambridge ; and Miilikens, Dubiin. 





THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. the 3rd edition, with additions, 
price 6s. bound in cloth, 


THE RECTORY of VALEHEAD. 
By the Rev, ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

“ * The Rectory of Valehead’ is a beautiful model of domestic 
life in the Christian home of a weli-regulated family, and com- 
bines literary amusement with the most refined and intellectual 
improvement.”’—Scolsman. 

“ Universally aud cordially do we recommend this delightful 
volume. Impressed with the genuine spirit of Christiauity; a 
diary, as it were, of the feelings, hopes, and sorrows of a family, 
—it comes home to all, either in sympathy or example, It is a 
beautiful pictare of a religious househoid, influencing to excel- 
lence ail within its sphere. We believe no person could read this 
work, and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It 
is a page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with ail the 
instruction of an excellent pattern,.....We lave not, for some 
time, seen a work we could so deservedly praise, or so con- 
scientiously recommend,” —Lilerary Gazette, 

“ This is an excellent volume, breathing a pure and eloquent 
tone of devotional feeling. Such works are of peculiar impor- 
tance, and can never be too strongly recommended.”’— Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 

** We cannot take leave of this delightful volame, without 
earnestly ling it to the attention of our readers, havin, 
rarely seen a work of the kind which deserves more unqualified 
commendation,” —Cambridge Chronicle. 

“* Be the reader who he may, he will scarcely rise from a 
perusal of this ‘ Rectory of Valehead’ without feeling his heart 
touched, his devotion excited, and his moral feelings elevated.” 
Christian Remembrancer. 

“We heartily recommend this little volume to the notice of 
our readers. ‘They will find in it much excellent thought, much 
devotion, much of that which above all things conduces to gen- 
tleness of soul—we mean contemplative verses. The parent may 
put it into the hand of his child, confident that the young heart 
will not loge aught of its purity by pandering about the Rectory 
of Valehead with the Rev. R. W. Evans.”—Taunton Journal, 

Published by SMITH, ELDER, and Co, Cornhill, 








This day is published, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the Right 
Hon, LORD BYRON, complete (with the exception of 
Don Juan), in 6 vols. 18mo., with Portrait and highly-finished 
Engravings, only 27s. Vols. ¥. and VI., which are now for the 
first time published, contain many Poems never incleded in any 
»revious Collection of the Works, and some that were suppressed ; 
Coches several printed for the first time; rendering this (he first 

and only complete Edition ever published, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, Part 9, 
OMPEIANA.—The Topography, Edifices, 


and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
By Sir WM, GELL, M.A, F.R.S, F.S.A, 

The remaining three Parts, which will complete the work, are 
in a state of great forwardness, and will be finished by July. 
Each Part contains six Engravings, and occasionally two or three 
Vignettes, with two sheets of Letier-press, forming two volumes. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. each; imperial 8vo. 12s.; toyal 4to. Proofs, 
18s.; India Proofs, Etchings (limited to 25 copies), 11. 11s. 6d, 


JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





BLAINE’S VILLAGE FARRIER, 
In duodecimo, price 4s. in extra boards, 


HE VILLAGE FARRIER; a plain and 
familiar Treatise on the various Disorders incident to the 
Horse ; exhibiting their causes, symptoms, &c. and pointing out 
the mnst approved remedies ; also Instructions for preserving the 

Health of that most useful Animal, with numerous Recipes, 

By EPHRAIM BLAINE, 
Upwards of thirty years a Veterinary Surgeon. 
The 2nd edition, 

London: Printed for the Author; and sold by THOMAS TEGG, 
No. 72, Cheapside ; also by R, GRIFFIN and Co. Glasgow; and 
J. CUMMING, Dublin, 





DR. DYMOCK’S SCHOOL AINSWORTH. 


In 1 vol. benntifalty printed, price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d. bound ; 
a few copies in Turkey morocco, 10s. 6d., a new edition of 


INSWORTH’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Gram- 
mar Schools. Into this edition are introduced several alterations 
and improvements, for the special purpose of facilitating the la- 
bour and increasing the knowledge of the young Scholar, 
By JOHN DYMOCK, LL.D. 
The sixth edition, with Index of Proper Names. 
London: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





THE EDINBURGH CABINET LI- 

BRARY; beautifully printed in small 8vo. with appro- 

riate Engravings by the most eminent Artists. Price of each 
Veleme, in cloth boards, Five Shillings. 

“* This we consider one of the best, and certainly the most ele- 
gautly got up, and the cheapest too, of the series of similar 
works at present in progress of publication in this country, on 
the Continent of Europe, and in the New World.”—Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal, 


Published this day, 
No. 3. View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, 


with an Outline of its Natural History. By the Rev. Michael 
Kussell, LL.D. In one volume, containing 480 pages; with a 
Map, and ten Engravings by Branston, representing the most 
remarkable Temples, Pyramids, and other Monuments of An- 
tiquity. 

Also a 2d edition, enlarged, of 


No. 1. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in the Polar Seas and Regions ; with Illustrations of their 
Climate, Geology, and Natural History ; and an Account of the 
Whale Fishery. By Professor Leslie, Professor Jameson, aud 
Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E. 





No. 2. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in Africa, from the Earliest Ages tothe Present Time ; with 
Jiiustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Pro- 
fessor Jameson, James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., aud Hugh Murray, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. 


Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London., 








In 1 vol. 12mo. boards, price 5s., 2nd edition, of 


LAIN SERMONS preached in a Village 
Church. 
By a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


“ The humble title of this volume of excellent moral and prac- 
tical lessous for a parochial congregation, does not conceal from 
us the writer of finished education and endowment equal to his 
piety.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

Also by the same Author, wriften for the poor, 

A Plain Letter to the Younger of my Pa- 
rishioners. 2nd edition, price 3d. 

The Good Master’s Message to his People, 4d. 

A Serious Address to Persons recovered from 
dangerous Illness, 4d. 

+4+ Shortly will be published, 

A Second Volume of Plain Sermons. 

London: HEARNE, 81, Strand. Of whom may be had, gratis 
(on a single sheet to forward by post,) 


A Catalogue of scarce and valuable Books, 
Part I, Divinity, &c. at very reduced prices, 








THE ATHENAUM. 
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RTISTS BENEVOLENT FUND, 
1810, tnemrpenenes Or he + hed Eg inthe Year 
The Friends of the Arts and Subscribers to a Institution are 
respectfully informed, that the 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
WILL TAKE PLACE IN FREEMASONS’ HALL 
On SATURDAY, the 7th of MAY: 
His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON in tbe Chair. 


STEWARDS. 


The Ear! of Rentye—The Ear! Jermyn 
The Lord Monson—The Lord Wharucliffe 
The Hon, = H. Clive 
Sir ene Herries, K.G. H. 


5 M. Binckmnoee, ben tt, Esq. 
S. Cafe, = doi git ma 
Cattermole, ° Edwin Landseer, sqe R.A. 
William Chaplin, Esq. Geo! ‘Moran rant, Esq. 
John Cochrane, 5 John 
+ naghi, ° Benjamin in M. Oliver, tq. 
Rest F Esq. John V. Shelley, Esq 
Edward Finden, Esq. Charles H. Welgall, Esq. 
Francis Graves, Esq. 


Tickets, 17s., to be had of any of the Stewards; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; or of the Secretary, 112, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. Dinner will be on table ‘at half- past 5 for 6 

ye 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 





OTICE. — The EXHIBITION of the 
NATIONAL REPOSITORY, Roya Mews, Carin 
Patron, the KING.—The FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
nh TION of NEW INVENTIONS and IMPROVED PRODUC- 
‘TIONS in ARTS aud MANUFACTURES, is NOW OPEN, 


By Order. T.S. TULL, Secretary. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
LAW BOOKS, 
By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, 
On MONDAY, MAY 2, at half-past 12 precisely, 
A COLLECTION OF 


VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, 
INCLUDING THE 
LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, deceased ; 
AMONG WHICH ARF, 
HE Year Books; Statutes at me ; Comyns’s 
 Bigeat? the by Hammond ; Bacon’s Abridgme: ay | Gwillim ; 
Sass he Reporis of C: owper, vSalkel Saunders, 
Dow event hy ners n C7 ae 
Vevey, fata vous smn i > mer, Mh adock, anno, Tyan and 
Of Books of ke ae in good ‘condiion, in Too bindings. — 
Also, bee — MAY 5, and 5, and five followi: 
, On ot ~ oe sf ing days (Sunday 
THE 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. R. THOMSON, D.D. F.S.A. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED THE 
LIBRARY of the Rev, HELY HUTCHINSON SMITH, M.A. 
FORMING A 5 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
IN COUNTY AND GENERAL HISTORY, DIVINITY, CLAS- 
SICS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
ANTIQUITIES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE ; 


INCLUDING, 1N 


Fotro—Sir Joshua Rap s Works, 4 vols. 

tad ; Voyage May ~ ~% de Ly ~ et —_ 7 vols; 
rth’s Works, origina: "3 npg 

1525; Manning and apg Serres, large pa, ul 

Shaw’: '* Staflordshi ash’s Worcestersh re; Rudder’s Giou- 

cestershine ; Chauney’s Hertfordshire ; Hakluye’ 's Voyages; Pur- 

cha,’ Pilgrimes : Cresy and Taylor’s Architectural Antiquities of 





me 5 Spence’s| Poly metis; Thoresby’s Leeds ; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, — ym Warvichshire Origine Judiciales ; Log- 
gan’s Oxford and + ussell’s Indian Serpents ; Cooper 
on Hernia. 

Quarto—Cancionero General; Collinson’s 
Somamet,.2 - vols. @ paper ; 1 Pe ‘ . 

ety 5 ‘ooke’s versions rley; D’Oyley aud Mant’s 
Bible and Commou Prayer ; Worlidge’s 's Ger mes. : 


Soenve, &c.—Anderson’s House of Yvery, 
2vol peott’s Bibli large paper ; Ashmole’s Berkshire, 

illustrated ; Dy on nod Bar Knight's Life of 

us ; Aubrey'sSurrey, illustrated ; Mitford’ ’sGreece, &c.&c, 
HEBREW MSS. AND ILLUMINATED MISSALS. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





[THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. — One of 

Poems that this celebrated w penned, 
will appear No. 5 of the ROYAL LADY'S. MAGAZINE, 
Ast Max ft, ae the of ‘ The > by the Un- 


yu 
other Papers nguished a. 
belied wi wi 2 PORTRAIT of the PRINCESS VICTORIA, 
The Review o 





NEW MAGAZINE, 
This day is published, No. I. of 


THE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Fetes 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 

Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 

perimes ~ aa where all Literary Communications must be 


a Sinin received > J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond- 
street; and by all respectable Booksellers and News Agents 
in the’ Kingdom. 





ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
CUNIFORMLY WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.) 
This day is published, No. I. price only Five Shillings, neatly 
siti . beend of he ‘ . 


OVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
(To be continued Monthly,) 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
CONTAINING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
(r0 BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES,) 

With a Life of De For, written expressly for this Edition ; an 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel, and Eight Engravings. 
Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL y 11, Waterloo- 

lace, Pall-mall; and J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street, where 

Prospectuses of % the Work may be had. 
+4+ Orders received by all respectable Booksell hrough 

the Kingdom. 








This day is a, 1 vol, 8vo, 12s. to correspond with 


’Oyiey’s Life of Sancroft, 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of ISAAC 


BASIRE, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Pre- 
bendary of Durham, in the Reigns of Charles I. aud li. Witha 
Memoir of hy ife. 

By W.N. DARNELL, B.D, Rector of Stanhope. 
"an MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, 
Reduced to Half Price. 


RCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

of the PU ps BUILDINGS of LONDON ; accompanied 
by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. 

By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., and A. PUGIN, Architect. 

The work consists of ONE HUNDRED and FORTY-FOUR EN- 
GRAVINGS in outline, beautifully pre een by J. Le i ie Roffe, 
C. Gladwin, &c, from d A. Pugin, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent oe The Hidorical a 
ae Accounts are by J. F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c. and Ly cmlraces ample Iustra- 
tious of the Churches of St. Paul, Westmiaster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, ——_ 
bone, the Temple, &c.; also co gnome Historica! and Descriptive 
Accounts and Eo ngravings of all the London Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the New London, the Terraces in Regent’ ‘3 
Park, the Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset House, College of pg jians, 
both old and new, se eager ad Hall, Mansion House ; or 
= Houses and G the of Uxbridge, Thos. 

Hope, Esq. John Soane, Esq. John Nahe Esq, &c. &c. 

Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth,....+++2/. 12s. 6d. Peblished at Sl. 5s, 
Two vols. imperial 8vo. © 42, 4s. Od. Publishedat si. 8s. 


paper, cloth ..... 
Two vols. 4to. Proofs on India r, (of which very few remain, ) 
ene cloth, Tl. Tse paper at 140. 145. ° 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
ate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain, with Historical 
and yt te riptions, NINETY-s1x PLaTss, at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices . 
2 vols. royal évo. in cloth, 2/. 108.3 published at 52. 
2 “ak 7 - 4to. Proofson india r, (arranging with Britton’s 
thedrals,) in cloth, price 54; published at 10/. 


3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols, 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
 omey ped price 6/. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of the Mineral- 

zed Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of Antediluvian 
Worid rs termed E Fossils. By James Par- 
i 

















Vol. II. may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


4. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 
ten plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the Au- 
thor, An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains, 
especially those found in the British Strata ; intended to aid the 
Student in his Inquiries se the Nature of Fossils, and their 
c ion with the F ve Earth. By James Parkinson. 


5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
— 4to. cloth, price 21. ; published at 4. 

tical Conchologist observes, “that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
sonal of British Shelisis not only interesting to the collector, but 
also particularly desirable, as it includes the shells that have been 
discovered since the publication of Moutague. The author’s resi- 
dence being on that oe of the coast where the greatest number 
of shells are by ne had the most favourable opportunities of 
a ee subject, the objects of his study being continually 
betore him. 

6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols, 4to. in cloth, 

+d 61. “gel ublished at 11/. 11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 


This Work i is of the hi t utility. Vols, I. and II. contain a 
Pp Catalogue of Aut! their Works, their various 








y’s *Ox- 


font: =< 4, is published coparntely. ae 1s. 
SHERWOOD and Co. Paternoster-row. 
P. Roya Lapy’s was the Sod Hogneine 


Sis day’s notice. 


~ Auctier Uabeasar tate Geld of honest exttiaien.” 
henaum. 


that be; Ist 
set may be | 








editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. III. and IV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that bes been written on every subject. 


7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 
1 large vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards ; lished at 14. 8s. 
A Catalogue of 4000 Articles, gratis. 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 








LITERARY PORTRAITS.—THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM, 


[THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
and LITERARY JOURNAL. 


For May 1, contains the following Original Articles, by distin- 

guished writers; A Word or Two with the Public—Living Lite- 
ay Characters, No. 5; the Author of Peiham, with a dine Steel 

Progress of Reform, with Anecdotes 

7 = are by ae hers and Sp ation for 

e Encouragement of Literature ers and Speeches in 
Parliament; the Reform Debat neral Gascoyne; Mr, 
Sadler: the Defeat of ee  deones in the Two Houses— 
Sketches of the English Bar, No. IV., Sir James Scatlett~-Dis 
solution of the Short Parliament—Twenty Years; by Thomas 
ge | yr Complaint of Street Minstrelsle, by the Au- 

thor of ‘ Paul Pry’— an 
London Lyrics—Italy in February 1831, by the Ren Retort 
Walsh, LL.D.—The fate Mr. Fuseii, R.A., and the present State 
of British Art--A Garland of Flowers, by Barry Cornwall—Lucy 
Franklin, a Tale, by the Hon. Mrs, Norton—Good Night, by 
L. E. L.—Sir Eustace, by Allan py Commien- 
tary: Sir Edward Sugden and h of Weymouth— 
Diurnal History—New Theatres—Parliameutary Candidate So- 
ciety—Discipline at Harrow—‘ Journalism’—the Aristocracy and 
Literature, &c. &. 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street, 








This day, 8vo. 6s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION of Great Britain, No, III. 

Contents: Professor Whewell on the eB of Notation 
in Chemistry—On the — of Ireland, by Mr. Bicheno— 
On the Earliest Epoch of Egyptian Chronology—Remarkable In- 
stance of Anomalous Structure in the Trank of an exogenous 
Tree, by John Lindley, Esq., F.R.S., &c.—Dr. Moll on Tele. 
scopes, &c.—Mr. Rennie on the Contrivances of some Animais 


ision, 
No. 11.—On the: Ripple-marks and Tracks of — Animals in 
the Forest Marble, by G. IP. Scrope, “‘’ F.R.S., &c.—Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Tustitution of Great Brita Sie Woecsaien of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris—Anal; of Books, and Selee- 
tions from the Transactions of Scientific Societies— Miscellaneous 
Intelligence : 1. Mechanical Science; 2. Chemical Science; 3, 
Natural History, &c. &c. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





The FAMILY CABINET ATLAS of 100 Maps, ROMANTIC 
LIVES and HISTORIES, and POPULAR N VELS, ion pub- 
lished by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


I. 
MR. POWER’S NEW WORK. 


HE KING’S SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ 3 vols, 


** The story is as original as it is pteeeting, snd and the interest 
is as well sustained as its mystery. We ho! he King’s Secret 
to be among the very best of our fictions.” —Literary 


Gazetle. 


II. 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
“ These compositions teem with thought, with the speculations 
and illustrations of a meditative, liberal, cultivated, aud classical 
mind,’’—Morning Herald. 


III. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c. 
“ We prefer this to the a former works.” —Lit. Gazette. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY,—PRANCE 
From the time of Charlemagne to Louis 
By Leitch Ritchie. 2d edition, 3 = 

“* Mr. Ritchie is by far our best writer of romantic and ima- 
ginative tales.”—Li‘erary Gazelte. 

we He weet Scort of the short, picturesque, bold and dramatic 
story.”’—At, 

His stories are the best we _ met with.”’—Spectator. 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. In 3 vols. embellished with 
Medallion Portraits. 
“ The subject is admirably chosen, and ‘written with elegance. 
The lialian poets lived romance as well as wrote it.”—Spectator. 
“ These Lives embrace all the most distinguished names of 


Italy.””"— po 
“AY ble additi eet Goo, 
oT he high merit of these ss will recommend t! 


Literary Gazette. 


VI. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
“« Mr. Boadenhas brought intoclear view much that was formerly 
hidden in obscurity and falsehood. He bas had the justice, like- 
wise, to let Mrs. Jordan speak for herself. Her letters, wi he 
has inserted, carry the rs eg to tion.”’—Courier. 








THE FAMILY ‘CABINET ATLAS 
of 100 Maps, &c., now complete in Twelve Dang forming @ vo- 
lume of the » Family Library size, and presenting, besides new 
important features, nearly 50,000 names of rated | = RA- 
formation three times as extensive as that supplied hy 
— | Quarto Atlases. Each Part 2s. 6d. = ae. 6d. finely 
coloured. 


“This Atlas far surpasses anything of the kind.”—Monthly 
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